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1. Champion “ Bonivard,” Rough-coated St. Bernard Dog. 2. “Turk,” English Mastiff. | 3. “ Mike,” Irish Water-Spaniel. 4. “Judy” and “Lorne,” Clumber Spaniels: 5. “ Romul«s,” 
Bull-Dog. 6. “Bush,” English Beagle. 7. “Garry Owen,” Irish Terrier. 8. Champion “George,” Pug-Dog. 9. “Beauty,” Blenheim Spaniel. 10. “Glencho,” Red Irish Setter. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL BENCH SHOW OF THE WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, NEW YORK.—Drawn sy P. Frenzeny.—[See Pace 299.] 
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‘ment, Hareer & Broruens, will act as judges of the competition. 


_ Congress before them in which to show their disposi- 


- unprecedented, the Democrats had the Legislature 


- would depend entirely upon the conduct of the two 


_erty-holders in the city, without regard to party, have 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
AN OFFER TO YOU.:iG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate Atyrep Dometts 
“Christmas Hymn”—the drawing to be suitable for publication in 
Harper’s MaGazink, and to be the exclusive work of an American 
artist not over twenty-five years of age—Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS offer an award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, upon 
the honorable understanding that the snecessful competitor shall use 
the same ‘for the prosecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at least six 
months for the study of the old masters, The award will be paid 
in such installments and at such times as shall best suit the conven- 
ience of the recipient for the purposes specified. : 

he drawings must be received by Messrs. Harper & Brotuers 
not later than August 1, 1883, addressed “* Art Competition, Har- 
per’s Magazine, Franklin Square, New York”; and cach must be 
designated by an assumed name or motto, which should also be 
given, together with the real name, age, and residence of the artist, 
in a sealed envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be opened 
until the result of the competition shall have been determined. The 
name of the successful competitor will not be publicly announced 
until the publication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Girvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitiet, A.N.A.; and 
Mr. Caares Parsons, A.N.A., Superintendent of the Art Depart- 


It ix intended to engrave the snecessful drawing as one page for 
Harper’s MaGazine of December, 1883 ; and should other drawings 
submitted be found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards will bé, 
made, as follows: one page Harprer’s WEEKLY, $300; one page 
Harper's Bazar, $200; one page Harper’s YounG PEopie, $100. 

Sf the judges should decide that no one of the drawings is suiiable, 
Messrs. Harper-& Broruers reserve the right to extend the limit of 
time and re-open the competition. , 

Two Christmas Hymns by Atrrep Domett have been published. 
That published in 1837 is the one for the illustration of which artists 
are invited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be sent on ap- 


plication to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQuaRE, NEw York. 


THE PARTY GAME. 


HE result of the election of last autumn, as we 
‘I said at the time, put both parties upon their good 
behavior. The Republicans had still a session of 


tion, and in New York, where the majority against 
the Republican candidates was overwhelming and 


and the greatest possible opportunity. The election 
had shown extraordinary dissatisfaction and Repub- 
lican indifference to party success, and’no chance so 
promising was ever offered to any party as to the 
Democratic, and not the chance only, but the plainest 
indication how it was to be improved. This was felt 
by leading Democrats, and Governor CLEVELAND 
spoke for them in saying that the great result in 1884 


parties in the mean time. It was evident that the one 
of the two parties which should be unable to improve 
such an opportunity would convict itself of a want of | 
administrative ability which would be properly fatal. 

In the contest of the winter for the favor of the 
country, carried on by the Republicans in Congress 
and by the Democrats in the New York Legislature, 
every honest observer must agree that the Democrats 
have ignominiously failed. The two important mea- 
sures in Congress were the reform bill and the revi- 
sion of the tariff. The Republicans were responsible 
for legislation, and early in the session they passed a 
reform bill substantially as it was drafted by the 
friends of reform. The only vigorous opposition to 
it came from Democrats. Yet the Democrats had vo- 
ciferousky demanded reform, and appealed to the coun- 
try as especially reformers. The tariff was revised 
and the revenue reduced. It was the reduction more 
than the tariff in which the country was interested, 
but the Democrats left the impression that they would 
tolerate a redundant revenue if it were not reduced 
in theirown way. Congress adjourned, and the two 
results which the election had been universally un- 
derstood imperatively to demand—administrative re- 
form and reduction of the revénue—had been achieved 
by the Republicans. It was, indeed, the same Con- 
gress which six months before had: scornfully flouted 
reform. — But it had not then heard from the country, 
and the immediate question of the winter was, Which 
party will most truly apprehend and carry out the 
wishes of the country ? 

At length the Democratic trial also has ended. As 
we write, the New York Legislature is about to ad- 
journ ; and to what act of that Legislature, to what 
tone or spirit or promise in its debates, can any saga- 
cious observer point as proof of its desire or capacity 
to comprehend or to carry out any great purpose which 
the election of last autumn showed to be desired by 
the country, with the exception of the primary regu- 
lation bill? For several years the Democratic party 
has proclaimed its devotion to civil service reform 
in its platforms. But the chief characteristic of this 
Democratic Legislature has been a greedy grasping 
for the spoils of patronage. The charter to secure 
more responsible government for the city of New 
York it has smothered. The aqueduct bill it has 
perverted into a huge job, so that the largest prop- 


assembled publicly to protest. Upon every great mea- 
sure in which the principles which the election show- 
ed to be favored by the people have been involved the 
Democratic Legislature has taken the wrong position. 
It has demonstrated the falsehood of its own platforms, 
and it has renewed in full vigor the deep and general 
distrust of the party. Viewing the contest of the win- 
ter merely as a game, without reference to sincerity 
or principle, the Democratic party has been incredibly 
stupid. Had it cordially supported reform in Con- 
gress and in the New York Legislature; had it taken 
a clear and consistent position as a party upon the re- 


vision of the tariff; had it passed the reasonable char-. 


ter proceeding from Democratic hands; had it prevent- 
ed jobbery in the aqueduct; had it, in a word, feign- 
ing a virtue, if no more, shown itself desirous of the 
reform and economy upon which the public heart was 
proved by the election to be fixed—it could have great- 
ly disturbed party relations, and have been justified 
in high anticipations for 1884. But it has totally and 
ignominiously lost the game, and it has itself furnish- 
ed the strongest reasons for its general defeat next 
year. 


THE IRISH CONVENTION, 


THE president of the late Land League Convention 
in Philadelphia spoke of England as “‘the power 
which has driven us or from which we have fled into 
exile.” ‘This is an accurate description of the Irish- 
Americans,” as they prefer to call themselves, who 
held the ‘‘Irish Convention” on the following day. 


They are Americans only by the legal fact of natural- 


ization. They are here, as Mr. MOONEY said, ‘‘in 


exile.” They value ‘‘our government” only as a 


force which protects them while they endeavor to 
turn it against a country which they hate. Their 
pride and perpetual boast are not that they are Amer- 
icans, but Irish. Their acknowledged leader is a for- 


| eigner. Their closest political alliance is with alien 


politicians and members of the British Parliament, 
and they use their political and party relations in this 
country not for American’ but for Irish interests. 
This position is a misfortune for them and for us. No 
nation is better or stronger from the possession of 
a large foreign population unassimilated in political 
sympathy, or language, or faith, or historic tradition, 
or national spirit and purpose, and which sedulously 
cultivates any kind of foreign allegiance. It is an 
imperium in imperio, a nation within a nation, a 
separate population among the people. 

We do not insist, indeed, that Irishmen are bound 
to stay in Ireland, and suffer or starve there when 
they can help themselves by going into exile. Nor 
do we assert that having left their native land they 
should forget it and their kindred, and abandon it 
without further thought orcare. Local attachments 
and.traditions are familiar to Americans, and nowhere 
more fondly cherished than in America. We know 


very well in this country the charm and value of the - 


feeling which binds New England, or ‘‘the South,” 
or ‘‘the West,” to their children everywhere in the 
Union. Itisa generous and an ennobling sentiment. 


Natives of Ireland, wherever they may have chosen . 


their homes, will naturally follow with interest the 
fortunes of that country, and seek to affect favorably 
toward it, as a moral aid, the good opinion and sympa- 
thy of the country which they have made their own. 
But this can not be done by treating the country as 
a@ mere convenience, and its citizenship only as a 
means of more effectively promoting the interests of 
another country. Those citizens only can affect fa- 
vorably the feeling of Americans who are thoroughly 
identified with them. Theimpression of the late con- 
vention in Philadelphia was that of an assembly of 
foreigners, not of citizens, so that its tone of demand 
upon the government of the United States seemed 
singularly impudent. The proceedings were like 
those of a club of the English or American ‘‘ colony” 
in Paris or Berlin or Rome, the enthusiasm of aliens 
whose pleasure or profit it is to remain for some time 
in those cities, but who take good care to have it 
known that their hearts and hopes are elsewhere. 

If such a Convention was to be held, its chief aim 
should have been to conciliate the favor of the coun- 
try in which it assembled. The one way to do that 
in this case was to state the actual wrongs of Ireland 
to-day, and to denounce unequivocally the Dynamite 
policy as a method of redress. The method chosen 
was a recital of injustice long since abandoned ; bitter 
denunciation of the most friendly administration to 
Ireland ever known, which has been earnestly engaged 
in seeking measures of relief; and not only an omis- 
sion to denounce the Dynamite system of crime, but 
this declaration, ‘‘ There is no form of retaliation to 
which despair or madness may resort for which Eng- 
lish cruelty in Ireland is not directly responsible.” 
If this is not an approval, it is certainly not a con- 
demnation, of the foul murder of CAVENDISH and 
BURKE and the cowardly crimes of Dynamite conspir- 
ators. This kind of evasion, due to the overwhelm- 
ing American horror and indignation at the Phoenix 
Park murders and their kindred outrages, does not 
show courage, but cowardice. If the Convention 
really thought that English cruelty in Ireland justi- 
fied the assassination of Lord CaVENDISH, it should 


| have said so frankly. If it thought otherwise, the 
manly and honorable course was to say so with equal 
frankness. But its cautiously chosen words, 


« Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike,” 


would not deter a single criminal from a single crime. 
No man can read the resolution which ends with the 
words that we have quoted without feeling that its 
spirit, if not'its purpose, condones any. crime whatever. 
If the Convention had said that it would give its sym- 
pathy to constitutional agitation or to open and hon- 
orable war with England, but that it held every Irish- 
man who plotted assassination as an enemy to Ireland, 
it would have gained a sympathy which it has not 
gained now. | 


MR. BLISS UPON HARMONY, 


Mr. GEORGE BLIss, who has often pointed out very 
plainly the absurdity of the present machine organi- 
zation of the Republican party in New York, and who > 
says that he opposed reorganization two years ago 
because it would have been a mere change of machine, 


how proposes a scheme which he thinks will be use- 


ful. He states frankly that he does not believe that 
any re-adjustment made by the present machine 
would be acceptable to the party, and he thinks that 
the work must be undertaken by ‘‘a few high-minded 
Republicans from outside the city,” and as such he 
mentions Messrs. J. W. WADSWORTH, FRANK His- 
cock, O. W. CHAPMAN, RICHARD CROWLEY, and Ham- 
ILTON’ FIsH, Jun. 

Mr. BLIiss’s plan is very simple. In his judgment | 
the primary election law passed by this Legislature 
opens the way, and, he would have a complete enroll- 
ment made every year before the primaries by officers 
previously elected at the primaries. The applicant — 
should answer certain questions under oath. The list 
should be publicly exposed, and every enrolled voter 
should be entitled to vote at the primary. The only 
troublesome question would be that of Republicanism, 
but the trouble Mr. Buiss thinks would vanish before 
well-considered questions as to the ticket supported at 
the last election, etc. Pledges of future action he ev- 
idently thinks to be very dangerous weapons, which 
upon the whole should be let alone. In fact, Mr. 
BLIss would treat the primary meeting like an elec- 
tion for which a careful registry should be provided, 
and by removing all the objections and pretenses for 
political inactivity which the present foolish and un- 
fair system furnishes, he would throw upon every in- 
dividual voter the responsibility of not attending the 
primary ashe now bears that of not voting at an elec- 
tion. The essential points to arrange are the charac- 
ter of the enrolling officers and the evidences of Re- 
publicanism. Upon the latter point the suggestion 
of Mr. REID in his letter to the committee of inquiry 
is very forcible, that the chief test should be the last 
Presidential vote. 

The letter of Mr. BLiss is a good sign. . It shows 
what an active politician thinks may be a simple and 
satisfactory settlement of the party dissensions. But 
more and better than that, it is the tribute of a ‘‘ prac- 
tical politician” to the law which regulates primaries, 
which, like most of the measures which practical pol- 
iticians despise, is really practical and progressive 
politics. The committee upon ‘‘ harmony” will un- 
doubtedly consider the suggestions of Mr. BLIss, for 
it is plainly in some such way, independent of the fa- 
miliar machine, that ‘‘ harmony” is to be sought. 


THE DISAGREEMENT OF THE DOCTORS. 


THE doctors in New York are disagreeing upon a 
point which it is incredible should occasion any differ- . 
ence whatever among humane and intelligent men. 
A physician professionally dedicates himself to the 
cure of disease and the alleviation of suffering. If 
he comprehends his position as it is understood by 
reasonable men, he morally engages to do anything 
to promote those purposes which is not repugnant to 
good morals or good sensé. To quote the reason al- 
leged in the rhyme for not liking Dr. Fell as a serious 
reason for refusing to consult with him professional- 
ly, is to plead prejudice as an excuse for inhumanity. 
The follies of certain medical men have been the butt 
of some of the choicest satire and ridicule in literature, 
and the solemn medical prig and pedant is among the 
most familiar and absurd figures of the comic stage. 
Certainly the position taken by several New York 
physicians in the pending controversy recalls the 
most contemptuous touches of MOLIERE and LE SAGE. 

_ The code of the Medical Society of New York pro- 
vides that 

“Members of the Medical Society of the State of New York, and 
of the medical societies in affiliation therewith, may meet in con- 
sultation legally qualified practitioners of medicine. Emergencies 
may occur in which all restrictions should, in the judgment of the 
practitioner, yield to the demands of humanity.” 


This is a reasonable and proper provision, if there 
must be any provision whatever. The better way, 
we think, would be to leave the matter whully unre- 
stricted; but as this rule in its last clause virtually 
leaves the decf¥ion to the judgment of the practitioner, 
it is unobjectionable. But Dr. AUsTIN FLINT, Jun., 


and his friends wish to prohibit professional consulta- 
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tion with those whom they consider to be irregular or 
trade-mark practitioners ; and as a large and most 
accomplished and admirable body of physicians call 
themselves or are called homceopathic physicians, Dr. 
Funt and his friends would prohibit consultation with 
them. Of course weshould no more bespeak *‘ regular,” 
or ‘‘allopathic,” sympathy with homceopathy than the 
approval of Prelacy for Dissent, or of the Vatican for 
Canterbury or Geneva. But the question is not one 
of sympathy with any “‘school” of medicine, or of ap- 
proval of any theoretical method of treatment. It is 
a point of humanity and common-sense. Shall the 
members of the Medical Society refuse to use any rea- 
sonable means to acquaint themselves with a case of 
sickness which they may be called to treat? If the 
patient has been under the care of a person who calls 
himself an astrologer, and who professes to cure by 
faith or the imposition of hands, shall the members 
of the Medical Society, for that reason, be obliged to 
refuse to éxercise their discretion ? 

It is certainly too late in the day to assume that be- 
cause a practitioner calls himself a homceopath he is 
therefore an ignorant man, without the experience and 
training which enable accomplished intelligence to deal 
with disease. A rule, therefore, which would forbid 
a physician to avail himself of the valuable aid which 
such a@ man could: render him in the treatment of a 
case would be a rule, it seems to us, intolerable to 
every self-respecting and independent mind. It is 
not surprising that the proposition to abridge the lib- 
erty of association which is now guaranteed should 
have deeply excited the medical profession. But it is 
very surprising that the advocates of restriction should 
have adopted the most disgraceful caucus methods to 

carry their point, so that Doctors BARKER, AGNEW, 
Rossa, and CUSHMAN, all of them fastly eminent gen- 
tlemen in their profession, were compelled at once to 
resign. This act, which had no reference to home- 
opathy, or allopathy, or Thompsonian, or Botanic, or 
Indian doctors, but only to the conduct of gentlemen, 
led to a pause in the business, and the whole question 
goes over to the autumn. By that time we trust that 
the plain expression of public opinion on all sides will 
have shown the reactionary body how grave an error 
they have committed. , 


THE NIAGARA RESERVATION. 


- THE Niagara bill has been signed by the Governor, and is 
now a law,and the Commissioners have been nominated 
andeconfirmed. The bill provides simply for an inquiry into 
the probable cost and character of the proposed reservation 
of the immediate neighborhood of the cataract, to preserve 
unimpaired and for free public study and enjoyment the 
grandeur and beauty of the sublime spectacle. To have 

suffered the practical obliteration of the noblest natural 
‘scene upon the continent by disfiguring masses of buildings 
and obstructions of every kind would have been an intoler- 
able disgrace to the Imperial State. 


To no one man will the rescue and proper preservation | 


of the great spectacle be due more than to the president of 
the Niagara Falls Association, Mr. HOwAaRD PoTTER. With 
the most unostentatious energy, generosity, and intelligence 
_ he has spared no effort to secure a result in which all good 

citizens were interested, which they all approved, but which, 
except for the special interest and aid which Mr. POTTER 
has given—wholly, of course, upon public grounds—could 
not have been accomplished. He has had earnest and act- 
ive associates, and all, without exception, animated by the 
same high and generous public spirit. 

The Governor has named Commissioners whose fitness 
will immediately commend itself to public approval. 
That Mr. PoTrer is not among them is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that he prefers still to serve as unconspicuously 
as heretofore. 


ing to the State of New York, should have begun under au- 
spices which prevent any suspicion of jobbery, and there is 
uo reason to doubt that the good sense and energy which 
lave conducted it thus far will attend it to the end. 

‘ 


THE CHIEF EXAMINER. 


Mr, D. B. EaTon has written a letter to the Times repel- 
ling criticisms and-insinuations in regard to the selection 
‘of Mr. Kem as Chief Civil Service Examiner. He states 
that Mr. Kem was not his first choice, but that he was, 
upon the whole, the best available choice under the circum- 
stances. He denies that “the CAMERON influence” dicta- 
ted the selection, and he asserts that Mr. Keim has favored 
sound principles in a published report and in a consular 
bill which he drew. 

Mr. EaTon’s personal relation to the reform is beyond 
question. His knowledge of the subject is very great; his 
ability in the discussion is established ; his fidelity is un- 
impeachable. All this is not debatable. And Mr. KEIM 
may have expressed sonnd sentiments in a report and in a 
bill. But it does not follow that his selection was not a 
very grave error. For how does it happen that having 
expressed such sentiments ten years ago, and being an 
active politician familiar in Washington and all political 
circles, and the editor of a paper during all the agitation of 
the question, from the appointment of the first Advisory 
Commission in 1871 down to the passage of the reform bill 
at the very end of 1882, Mr. KEmm was not only not known 
a8 a friend and supporter of reform, but was known as a 
close political supporter of Mr. CAMERON and of the system 
which was to be reformed ? 

In the answer to that question lies the conclusive reason 
against his selection, and it would have been recreancy to 
the cause for the friends of reform to acquiesce without 
protest. But we do not wish to prolong the controversy, 
and while we feel that the appointment must be regarded 


It is certainly a matter of congratulation — 
that so great an enterprise, and so honorable and becom- | 


as extremely unfortunate, and justly provocative of public 
amazement and incredulity, we certainly do not suppose 
that reform is abandoned or the Commission treacherous 
because of a serious mistake. Its action and the career of 
the Chief Examiner will be followed still more attentively, 
and the Commissioners will doubtless see in the universal 
criticism which has been made in this instance how strong 
and general and intelligent are the public interest and ex- 
pectation in regard to their work. — 


THE LATE DR. WILBUR. 


Dr. H. B. WILBvrR, the head of the State Institution for 
Idiots at Syracuse, who died suddenly last week, was a man 
who will not be forgotten by those who knew him and his 
pathetic and beneficent work. From early life his temper- 
ament and character called him to the discharge of a duty 
for which his peculiar fitness was a genius as positive as 
that of a painter or a musician for his art.” Dr. WILBUR’s 
professional accomplishment in his special department was 
very great. But in that department his personal qualities 
were as unusual and as indispensable. His infinite patience 
and tenderness and gentleness were not less than his saga- 
city and intelligence, and his long experience enhanced the 
practical value of his admirable qualities. Naturally a life 
passed among innocent sufferers from a calamity which 
they could not comprehend produced in him a subdued and 
sympathetic manner which made his essential manliness 
only the more striking and touching. His work was, like 
himself, most modest and noiseless. But among the citi- 
zens of the State whose activities are true and bumane 
public services and whose characters are benedictions to 
all who are associated with them, none deserves a more 
lasting and grateful remembrance than this kindly gentle- 
man, accomplished physician, and trusty friend. 


THE AQUEDUCT JOB. 


THE press of the city of New York was virtually unani- 
nous in demanding that the new aqueduct should not be 
made a job. The Commissioners earnestly urged the same 
view. The Mayor sustained it by a strong appeal. A 
large public meeting of the tax-payers dispatched a weighty 
committee to press upon the Leyislature the necessity of 
defending the work against corruption and reckless ex- 
travagance. But the Legislature contemptuously disre- 
garded all remonstrance and appeal, and crowned its long 
series of offenses against the public welfare by imposing an 
enormous job upon the tax-payers of New York. The sole 
hope of baffling the nefarious schemes of mercenary poli- 
ticians now lies in the Governor’s veto. It is to meet pre- 
cisely such emergencies that the veto power is intrusted to 
the Chief Magistrate as the final defense of the people. It 
is to the Governor that the intelligent people of the city 
now turn for protection. 


TWO GOOD BOOKS. 


THE HARPERS have just published two delightful works 
of literary criticism and history, PErRyY’s English Literature 
in the Eighteenth Century, and Simcox’s History of Latin Lit- 
erature from Ennius to Boethius. Mr. PERRY is university 
lecturer upon English Literature at our Cambridge, and his 
volume is made up of lectures delivered in Cambridge and 
repeated in Baltimore. Mr. Simcox is of “ English Oxford,” 
and his work is a complete and comprehensive survey of 
his subject. | 

Mr. PERRY’S plan permits an easy colloquial treatment 
which is very charming; and without proposing to himself 
either a history or cyclopedia of the time that he has chosen 
to illustrate, he aims to trace the laws of progressive liter- 
ary development as they are exhibited :in the works of the 
eighteenth century. This scheme involves naturally some 
critical considération of such authors as mainly serve his 
purpose, and his evident familiarity with the times and the 
men and their books makes his volume an exceedingly plea- 
sant picture of them from a fresh point of view. It will 
remind readers once more of the rich resources of our liter- 
ature even for those who can not spare time for extensive 
or profound study. 

Mr. Simcox’s Latin Literature is a work of thorough schol- 
arship, and, like Mr. Perry, he treats it so well from the 
humane and not from the Dryasdust point that the story 
of the old literature glows like an old picture over which a 
freshening sponge has been passed. There is no better in- 
troduction .to the literary period which it covers, and no 
more satisfactory account of the authors, whose names at 
least are familiar. The work popularizes the subject with- 
out vulgarizing it, and illustrates a scholarship whose liter- 
ary touch is not less genial and charming because it is ac- 
curate and thorough. 


PERSONAL. 


QvrEN Victoria issued an order that no lamb should be eaten 
this season by the royal household. The price of that meat in 
Smithfield Market soon fell from twenty-eight cents a pound to 
eighteen cents a pound. 

—The Pall Mall Gazette says: “Mr. Atma Tapema has not 
been fortunate in, his engravers. The peculiarities of his touch 
are not to be rendered by any of the modern known methods.” 
There are several engravers in this country to whom Mr. Atma 
Tapema’s friends should commend him. There are no peculiari- 
ties of his touch which these artists can not render. | 

—A Vienna correspondent asserts that “ the imperfect and little- 
spread knowledge of the English language is the reason why the 


Vienna critics are not very eloquent in discussing the merits and 
faults of Mr. Epwin Boots.” 


But our New York critics seem to 
have experienced no difficulty in handling Satvin1, who spoke in 
Italian. 

ie Atheneum on Emerson’s poetry: “ Although we can not 
think highly of Emxrson’s verse, it certainly finds honor in his own 

untry.” 

We find in the Bay City Tribune the following touching an- 
ecdote of the late Professor Cockger, of Michigan University : 
“Shortly before his death he called the attention of his pastor to 
a worn and faded shawl spread on his bed, and requested to have 
it wrapped around his body and buried with him. He had made 
it himself when a young man in England; had worn it in all his 
journeyings to and fro over the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, when 


residing in Australia, when he escaped from the Feejee Islanders 
when they were preparing to kill and roast him, and when he was 
shipwrecked. It accompanied him when he landed in the United 
States, and even clad the remains of his dead child whep, penni- 
less and disheartened, he first arrived in Adrian. His wish was 
gratified.” 

—In the great fire which recently occurred in Paternoster 
Square, London, Messrs. Kegan Pact, Trencn, & Co. lost the whole 
of their bound stock, a few MSS., some valuable sketches, and va- 
rious wood-blocks. Fortunately a large portion of the MSS. for 
forth-coming books was already in the printer’s hands, and the 
bound stock was not nearly so extensive as it would have been at 
a later period of the year. 

—In answer to an invitation by a committee appointed to pro- 
cure competitive models for an equestrian statue of Pav. Revere, 
to be erected at Boston, eight artists, whose names were in sealed 
envelopes, sent in designs. After a careful examination the com- 
mittee selected three models, awarding the place of honor to one 
which, on opening the accompanying envelope, proved to be by Mr. 
James E. Keiiy, of New York. Mr. Ketiy’s model represents the 
hero on the Charlestown side of the Charles River, at the moment 
when he first sees the lights on the tower of the Old North Church. 
He has caught the horse firmly by the mane with the left hand, the 
left foot in the stirrup, and with the right hand he grasps the sad- 
dle. In the act of vaulting into his seat he turns his head for a 
last look, and his attitude, as well as that of his horse, is exceed- 
ingly dramatic, and far removed from the conventional treatment. 
Mr. Ke.iy, who is well known as a gifted and original artist for 
Harrer’s WEEKLY and other illustrated periodicals, and also for 
his many excellent models and designs, was recently the successful 
one among forty competitors for the design of a statue commemo- 
rative of the battle of Monmouth. i 

—Photographs of five likenesses of Worpswortnu have been 
presented by the Wordsworth Society of London to its members. 
The artists are the painters Henry Inman, Haypon, and Miss Gu- 
Lies, and the sculptors FLetcuer and Turupr. Inman’s portrait 
was painted for Professor Rexp, of Philadelphia, and was consid- 
ered by the poet’s wife to be the best ever made of her husband. 
Mr. Inman was one of our earliest aud most prominent National 
Academicians. 

—The wife of Minister J. R. Lowe1t, according to a letter in the 
New York Times, has long been an invalid, and, in consequence, 
has only lately been presented at court. The state of her health 
making necessary the greatest care, she applied for permission to 
wear a somewhat different dress from that which is the rule at the 
Queen’s Drawing-Koom. The Queen, in extending to Mrs. Lowey 
the needed dispensation, sent a message requesting her not to go 
to the royal reception without the permission of her medical ad- 
visers, and adding that if they were not of opinion that she could 
do'so with safety, the Queen would have much pleasure in paying 
her a visit at the Legation. Mrs. Lowe attended the Drawing- - 
Room, and was very much gratified by the kindness of the English 


Queen, who is now herself an invalid. 


—Three hundred and ten dollars were paid at the auction sale 
of Mr. C. Fiske Harrts’s library for the Menzies copy of a small 
volume of Burns’s poems, “ chiefly in the Scottish dialect.” . Book ~ 
collectors are pleased with the fact that at the Mrnzixs sale, sev- 
eral years ago, the same volume brought only $155. 

—An interesting concert will be given at Chickering Hall on 
Friday evening, May 11, by the Columbia College Glee Club, in aid 


| of the fund for the expenses of the Columbia crews this coming - 


season. The club is-young, but under the careful Jeadership of Mr. 
A. D. Wooprurr it has developed rapidly, and in a very gratifying 
manner. Mr. Epgar D. Seaman is the warbler, and Mr. Rospert 
ARROWSMITH manager. A varied programme of college glees and 
warbles has been arranged, and New-Yorkers who like to see Co- 
lumbia push the blue and white to the front will be doubly repaid 
for the purchase of tickets. These are one dollar each, and there 
are no reserved seats, _ F 

—A memorial cross of fine white freestone, consisting of a base 
about seven feet square and two inches thick, a pedestal about 
four feet and a half high and four feet square, an ornamental 
shaft, the cross proper, and a cap or finial, has been etected at 
Bolton Abbey, England, by the tenantry of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, in honor of the late Lord Freperick CavenpisH. The in- 
scription on the pedestal was decided upon by the widow of that 
nobleman and his sister, and a follows : 

“To the belov emory of 
Lord Freprrick Cuaries Cavenpisn, 
Son of Witutam, ™ Duke of Devonshire, 
And of Buanoue Groretana, his wife, 
Born November 30“ 1836: 
He went out as Chief Secretary to Ireland, 
‘Full of love to that. country, 
Full of hope for her future, 
Full of ae to render her. service.’ 
was murdered in the Phenix Park, Dublin, 
Within twelve hours of his 
May 1882. 
‘The Lord grant thee thy heart's desire, 
And fulfill all thy mind.’” 
The lines first quoted are the words used by Mr. Grapstong when 
announcing to the House of Commons the news of the assassi- 
nation. 

—CHARLOTTE VON Kats, the friend of Scuitier, Herper, Ficute, 
and especially of Jean Paut Ricurer, appears again in literature 
by means of a volume of her letters to Ricurer, lately published 
in Germany. She was a passionate, large-souled, and audacious 
creature, who used to say that it took a Jean Pau. Ricurer to un- ~ 
derstand her. But though her avowals to that distinguished au- 
thor were unmistakable, he married Carotine Mayer, preferring, 
as he said, “a gentle maiden who could cook for him, and laugh 
and cry with him,” to one who, like Cuarorre, was always ready 
to “ venture flight into the infinite.” 

—Marshal McManon, at a public reception last month, was de- 
scribed as still erect, and retaining his fresh complexion ; “‘ but age 
is telling upon him. He was stimulated for a while by the saluta- 
tions of old friends, and then he folded his arms on his chest and 
went to sleep.” 

—Mr. Girpert Hamerton, in his Portfolio, the leading 
art journal in the English age, writes a very interesting no- 
tice of a well-known book: “ We have'seldom come across a more 
delightful book in its way than Highways and Byways of New 
England, by H. Gisson (Harper & Brotuers, New York). 
As the title indicates, the letterpress is descriptive of rural life 
and scenery; a love of nature that is Wordsworthian in its rever- 
ence, the close and patient observation of an artist, the peculiar 
humor of a genial American in the stidy of men and things—these 
are qualities that give a quite individual freshness and vigor to 
Mr. Gisson’s account of his wanderings, sketch-book in hand, up 
hill and down dale. The contents of the sketch-book furnish the 
illustrations to the book, most of them accurate and exceedingly 
careful and intricate studies of foreground material, or of groups 
of plants and flowers, of insects or birds, with also some general 
landscape subjects. The skill with which these notes and studies 
have been reproduced and printed by the wood-engravers is be- 
yond praise. The varied tone, the imitative interpretation of the 
artist’s touch, the intelligent following of his delicate effects of 
light and dainty drawing of form, make these among the most 
beautiful examples of the American school of wood-engraving 
which we have seen. The name of the engraver is printed against 
each title of illustration—a tribute only just where at least as 
much is due to the interpreter as to the designer.” . 
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OLD MINCHEON’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


-4¢ Two shall be born the whole wide world apart, 
And speak in different tongues, and have no thought 
Each of the other’s being, and no heed; 

- And these o’er unknown seas to unknown lands 
Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying death, 
And all unconsciously shape every act 
-And bend each wandering step to this one end: 
That one day, out of ness, they shall meet, 
And read life’s meanings in each other’s eyes. 


In the twilight of a summer day a young man was walking 
briskly through a grass-grown side street of a provincial town. 
As he walked he looked about, and seemed to patronize impar- 
tially both the shabby cottages and magnificent elm-trees. He 
was good-looking, and reputed clever, and had been much petted 
by his mother and sisters and other women. 

With all these excellent reasons for self-esteem, he could not be 
expected to repress a sense of superiority when he found himself 
in a town of no importance whatever except as a point of de- 
parture for remote Canadian fishing grounds. 

He was following a ragged boy laden with a portmanteau, rifle, 
and fishing-rods. These traps were marked, “Frank Aldridge, 
New York,” and were of that correct and costly kind affected by 
young and wealthy sportsmen. Mr. Aldridge had not yet indulged 
in any conversation with his guide, though he was taking notes 
and meaning to ask questions later. As a clumsy vehicle, for 
which he knew no name, rolled past him down the street, he ex- 
claimed, 

“Halloa! What’s that?” 
. The boy turned and grinned. 

“That’s Old Mincheon, and his chariot, and his granddaughter.” 

“Chariot! Good name for it. Curious. But everything here 
is curious.” 

Aldridge relapsed into silence, but his eyes followed the chariot 
until it disappeared round a corner. 

The gentleman irreverently termed ‘Old Mincheon” was by far 
the most aristocratic person in the town. He was poor, but ina 
community where no one is rich, poverty is not a disability. It 
was commonly said that nothing Old Mincheon had was his own 
excepting his chariot, his granddaughter, and his family ghost. 
The ghost was, except in reputation, strictly private property. 


No one but Old Mincheon had ever seen it or talked with it, but — 


he was, in popular parlance, “‘ cheek by jowl with the sperrit.” 

The ghost had exercised a maligu influence upon the existence 
of Old Mincheon’s granddaughter. Little Sylvia Mincheon was 
never quite sure whether her grandfather’s familiar or his chariot 
was most responsible for her sorrows, for it was in driving out in 
the latter that she had generally received the commands of the 
former. The two were in her fancy so inseparable that she had 
lain awake many a night imagining the urcouth vehicle trans- 
formed into an uncanny shape, which boldly entered her grand- 
father’s room, and there in the darkness expressed objectionable 
sentiments and issued disagreeable orders. 

Sylvia was the only child of Old Mincheon’s only son. This son 
had been an officer in a regiment of the line. He had served in 
India, married there, and died. Dying, he had bequeathed to bis 
father a little daughter and a store of Indian bric-a-brac in gold 
and in ivory. So Sylvia, aged three, had come with her English 
nurse, and her trunks stuffed full of rare silks and muslins and 
shawls, to grow up in a small provincial town in the exclusive so- 
ciety of an old man and a ghost. 

To the credit of her sweet temper and innocent mind be it said, 
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she never questioned the existence of the ghost, 


or asserted her will in opposition. Unfortunate- 


ly the ghost had definite opinions on the educa- 


_tion of women, and had’ expressed itself clearly 


from the beginning. 
Womens it had said, “ have no definite tend- 


encies except toward frivolity. The end of their 
education is to modify these tendencies, which 
history teaches us can never be eradicated.” The 


‘desolate conviction with which the ghost, as re- 


ported, uttered this fundamental truth had sunk 
into Sylvia’s soul, and led her.to model her char- 
acter on that of her governess, whose rigid ideas 


_ and gloomy deportment presented as nearly as 


possible the desirable antipodes of frivolity. She 
faithfully read the books which the ghost select- 


_ ed, wore the clothes it considered most appropri- 


ate, and was even willing to marry the man it 
chose for her husband—a man three times her 
age, but always referred to by the ghost as 
“Young Blight.” 

It was the last day of Sylvia’s seventeenth 
year when the Mincheon turn-out had been 
dubbed by a flippant sportsman ‘‘ Curious” —an 
important day for the girl in more ways than 
one: That morning her governess had been dis- 
missed, and had gone to another household, there 
to continue her mission of checking girlish levity 
by an edifying exhibition of gloom. That after- 
noon Sylvia had been informed that the next day, 
at four o'clock, she would be formally betrothed 
to Young Blight. 

At the appointed hour she put her hand trust- 
fully in Blight’s, and repeated after her grand- 
father: “I, Sylvia Mincheon, promise to marry 
you, Timothy Blight, three months from to-day.” 
' As the words fell from her lips she felt the 
hold of Blight’s sinewy hand tighten. She look- 
ed up into his face, and an expression of surprise, 
quickly followed by fear, filled her eyes. She 
was experiencing the first emotion of her life— 


one of dislike for the gaunt figure and yellow. 


bristly.face of “ Young Blight,” accompanied by 
an impulse to cry out, “No, no!” Restraining 
this impulse, she jerked her hand from her be- 
trothed, and in spite of a sharp reproof from her 
grandfather, ran out of the room. She flew 
straight to the kitchen, the domain of the nurse 
who had brought her from India, and who had 
managed to make herself indispensable to the 


“Mincheon establishment. 


“Martha, a glass of water, please,” she cried, 


' _ sinking into a chair, and looking at Martha be- 


seechingly. 

Martha responded to the expression instantly. 
She caught the girl in her arms and kissed her, 
and exclaimed, “It’s a cruel shame—a cruel 
shame, my darlin’.” 

Sylvia clung to Martha’s neck. “Is it, Mar- 
tha’ Are you sure itis a cruelshame?” Then, 


without waiting for confirmation, she picked up 


‘a hat and shawl lying on a chair and ran out 


into the garden. She felt and saw nothing clear- 
ly. A whole world of doubt had suddenly been 
opened, and the child stood dazed at the, thresh- 
old. Mechanically she went to the gate, and 
climbed up to her seat in the-chariot in waiting. 

Presently Mr. Mincheon and Mr. Blight came 
down the garden walk together, the older leaning 
on the arm of the younger. Nature had cast the 
two men in the same mould—a mould in which 
the length was in extravagant proportion to the 
breadth. Blight offered Mincheon the fine flat- 
tery of affecting his style. Mr. Mincheon wore 
tight black trousers, a bottle-green frock - coat 
ornamented with military braid, a high black 
stock, and white beaver hat with a peculiarly 
long and ferry nap. Mr. Blight’s dress was an 
imitation, exaggerated even to the nap of his 
hat, which seemed to Sylvia to flutter in the 
breeze like the ruffled feathers of the geese wad- 
dling at will in the gutters of the town. Mr. 
Mincheon waved a black-rimmed eyeglass in his 
right hand; Mr. Blight’s left toyed with a gold- 
rimmed glass. When Mr, Mincheon smiled he 
showed one row of painfully false teeth; when 
Mr. Blight smiled he unblushingly displayed two. 

To-day they were both smiling and multiplying 
their wrinkles in the expression of pleasure. No 
reference was made to Sylvia’s rather abrupt 
termination to the ceremony of betrothal. Mr. 
Mincheon mounted the chariot and took the reins. 
To Sylvia’s relief, Mr. Blight did not offer to 
shake hands with her. Lifting his hat, he made 
an angular bow from the waist, and said, ‘“ Guod- 
by.” 
Mr. Mincheon, volubly quoting the ghost, drove 
rapidly toward the ferry, with the evident inten- 
tion of proceeding to the opposite side of the river. 
Sylvia, with her hat pulled over her eyes, gave 
herself up to contemplating the change which 
had come over her, and to keeping back the tears 
dangerously near the surface. 

She was wholly unconscious of what was going 
on about her until the boat touched the farther 
shore, and the advance of the chariot was stop 
for a moment by the interlocking of its wheels 
with that of another vehicle. She looked up 
then, and saw two men in a light wagon backing 
out of their way. One she recognized, but the 
other was a stranger, of a different class, and, as 
Sylvia saw at once, of distinguished appearance. 
This stranger, unconcerned by the difficulties 
which were testing his companion’s skill in man- 
aging horses, was leaning forward looking at 
Sylvia, and as her eyes met his he exclaimed, 
* Poor little thing !” 

Hope leaped up in Sylvia’s heart, and color 
dyed her face, for she felt instinctively that the 
sympathetic words specially applied to her. At 
that moment the backing was successfully ac- 
complished, and the Mincheon progress being no 
longer impeded, the chariot moved on ahead. 
Sylvia dared not look ‘back. She hoped the 
wagon would pass them, and that she would have 
another look at the stranger who she fancied 
had come by miracle to her assistance. This 
hope was doomed to disappointment. No wagon 
passed, and, listening imveutly for the sound of 


\ 


wheels, she became convinced that they were 
alone on the road. Mr. Mincheon coughed 

extra dry coughs to arrest Sylvia’s attention, 
which he felt was not entirely at his disposal. - 

“For, as the ghost most pertinently observed, 
Sylvia—” he began. 

Sylvia suddenly clasped his arm, and lifted a 
face to him the like of which for passionate an- 
guish he had never seen in all his cut-and-dried 
life, and cried, 

“Oh, grandpapa! grandpapa! must I marry 
Mr. Blight ?” 

One instant of awful silence ; then Mr. Min- 
cheon shook Sylvia from his arm as if her touch 
was contamination, and carefully dusted his 
sleeve with his handkerchief. The reins fell 
Joose over the dash-board. Mr. Mincheon stuck 
his eyeglass in his eye, folded his arms, and 
craned his long neck round above the edge of 
his stock until he faced Sylvia crouching back in 
her seat. 

“« Must you marry Mr. Blight ?” | 

His voice expressed about as much compre- 
hension of the meaning of the‘ words as if he 
was uttering a Chinese salutation, learned by 
rote, and warranted suitable for all occasions. 

“ Yes, grandpapa—must 1? must I? Is there 
no way out of it ?” 

From her vehemence a dim perception of her 
idea appeared to dawn in Old Mincheon’s brain, 


‘expressed in a cruel tightening of his close-shaven 


lips. 
mi Pray, Sylvia, if you do not marry Mr. Blight, 
may I ask whom you will marry ?” : 

This application of the Socratic method stunned 
Sylvia. She had only thought of getting rid of 
Mr. Blight, and she felt that if marrving another 
man was a necessary alternative, her case was 
indeed desperate. ~ 

“I don’t know—I don’t know, I’m sure.” 

The helplessness of this reply had the effect of 
exploding Old Mincheon’s imposing calmness. 
He lifted the whip, which had hitherto been «a 
purely ornamental appendage to the chariot, and 
whirled it in the air. He recklessly lashed the 
horse, which, unaccustomed to such usage, dashed 
along the road at a rate tlireatening destruction. 

“And may I ask, Sylvia,” he gasped, “ the in- 
terpretation of the phrase, ‘no way out of it’? I 
have never heard the ghost, whose English, as 
you know, is at once spirited and elegant—” 

The reference to the ghost roused Sylvia to 
hysterical interruption : 

“T know, grandpapa. But the ghost got me 
into it—that is—I mean— Qh, take care! The 
road round there is impassable. Don’t turn !— 
don’t !” 

The warning came too late. Mr. Mincheon, 
excited by this defiant criticism of supernatural 
authority, applied his whip savagely, and tie 
horse took control of affairs. A swerve round a 
sharp corner, a swaying to and fro on the narrow 
path between the woods and a steep bank, then 
Old Mincheon and Sylvia, horse and chariot, were 
all rolling over down toward a deep, rapid stream. 

Sylvia’s next sensation was one of faintness 
and heavy oppression on the eyelids. She was 
feebly conscious that something unusual had 
happened. When she opened her eyes and saw 
the pine-trees above her head, and a man unlike 
her grandfather kneeling beside her, she remem- 
be She scrambled to her feet and clung for 
support to atree. Her hair had fallen, and hung 


about her torn rose-colored gown. She was the 


most grotesque and dirty figure imaginable. 

“Who are you? And what are you doing? 
And what does it mean ?” 

“My name is Frank Aldridge. I am at pre- 
sent only looking at you—a pleasant and harmless 
occupation. It means that you are going to faint. 
again. Look out!” | 

He put his arm round her, and held water to 
her lips. 

She averted her head. 

“Why did you not let me die? Now—now 
I must marry Mr. Blight.” ; 

Here, as Aldridge had- foretold, she fainted 
again. He dashed what water remained in his 
drinking-cup over her face. This, his only 
known and available restorative for a fainting 
woman, failed, and he, scared out of his normal 
self-confidence, picked her up and ran with her in 
his arms to his carriage at the turn of the road. 
Here he found his companion and Mr. Mincheon. 
Mr. Mincheon presented a must undignified spec- 
tacle. He was bare-headed, covered with dust, 
and weeping copiously. He held in his arms a 
piece of what had once been a chariot, but was 
now a lot of fragments which no skill could ever 
join together again. 

In a few words Aldridge arranged that his 
companion should mount guard over the old man, 
who refused todeave his precarious perch on the 
bank, whilst he drove the young lady to the near- 
est house. 

Aldridge, following his natural bent, coolly took 
the best_of the bargain. In the twenty-four 
hours which he had spent in the provincial town 
he had acquired considerable information. When 
he had audaciously expressed his sympathy for 
Sylvia on the ferry-boat he was intimately ac- 
quainted with ber history, from her foreign birth 
down to the proposed marriage with Mr. Blight. 

Now he unquestionably enjoyed the situation. 
He was young enough to find a vivid, romantic 
interest in the adventure, which was heightened 
by the girl’s evident preference for death to mar- 
riage with Mr. Blight. 

As they drove rapidly from the scene of the 
accident he bent his head over her pale face, and 
a faint flush heralding returning consciousness, 
he whispered, 

“Tt is a cruel shame.” 

The magic\ sentence to Sylvia. She half open- 
ed her eyes and said, faintly : 

“That is what Martha says. Take me home 
to Martha.” 

Since she had revived, Aldridge was not unwill- 
ing to prolong the drive. ; 


‘* Martha is a sensible person. I shall be glad 
to take you to her if you can stand the drive.” 

“Yes. Take me home. I am confuged, I 
think.” 

“No matter what you think. Keep perfectly 
still. I will take you home.” Sylvia drew a long 
breath of satisfaction, and did as directed. 

Aldridge knew where the Mincheons lived and 
how to get there as well as if he had been brought 
up next door. He had to explain a great deal to in- 


quisitive people on the ferry-boat, and half of them 


went back to.see Old Mincheon weeping ove’ his 
Arrived at the house, he lifted Sylvia to the 
ground and carried her to an arbor, where he 
met Martha running to find out what had hap- 
ed. 


pen 
He placed Sylvia in a rustic chair, and said : 
“The horse ran away. Mr. Mincheon is not 

hurt, but Miss Mincheon is considerably shaken. 

Take her into the house, and I will find a doctor.” 
Martha, very red in the face, and twisting her 

apron through her fingers, exclaimed, ‘‘ And the 

chariot ?” 
““Confound the chariot! The old rattletrap 
is smashed into a thousand pieces.” 


If he had said that Mr. Mincheon had been. 


smashed into a thousand -pieces, neither Sylvia 
nor Martha could have shown more genuine hor- 
ror. They stared at him; they locked their arms 
round each other in mute defense against the im- 
pious stranger; they cried, together, “‘ Oh, what 
will the ghost say ?”’ 

As Aldridge afterward said, this exhibjtion 
“floored” him. It was absurd enough to t4ink 
of the old man’s hugging a spoke of. a wi eel, 
but that was serious in comparison with the, iys- 
terical behavior of the women. Sylvia, in j fit 
of despair such as he had never seen in real, ife, 
flung her arms round Martha’s neck and bufied 
her face. Martha boohooed prodigiously. *Al- 
dridge had a happy thought. He took some 
coins from his pocket, and Martha, hearing the 
pleasant, unaccustomed chink, looked at him 
through her tears. An insinuating smile lighted 
his face, and he held out his hand, in which there 
was a gleam of silver. 

“T say, Martha, you are a sensible woman. 
Take care of your mistress, and I will look after 
Mr. Mincheon and the trap.” Martha’s tears 
and sobs stopped like a reversed engine. “ And 
look here, Martha, it is a cruel shame.” 

Martha treated him to one keenly intelligent 
glance, and led Sylvia away. Watching them 
fairly into the house, Aldridge started off for the 
doctor. His mind was clouded, and continued 
so for several hours. Late at night, after‘ Mr. 
Mincheon had been carried home by sheer’ su- 
periority of physical force, and Aldridge sat 
smoking a pipe in the starlight, his ideas began 
to flow in a familiar channel, and he saw that his 
duty to a healthy appetite for general informa- 
tion was to remain on the spot, and prove the 
depths of provincial eccentricity. He sent a dis- 
patch to his friends stating that he would not 
join them for several days, reserving his reasons 
with characteristic indifference for what other 
people might expect. 

The next day was a miserable one for Sylvia 
Mincheon. _ She staid in her room until Mr. Blight 
had made a morning call, and she had watched 
him from her window stalk up the street to his 
office—his office, where even Sylvia wondered 
what he did to amuse himself. Her grandfather 
staid’ in bed severely, and was heard declaiming 
fiery passages from Burke and Pitt—a sign that 
he was at sword’s point with all the world. 

In the afternoon Sylvia plucked up heart to 
dress herself and go down-stairs. Aldridge call- 
ed, and Martha ushered him unannounced into 
the parlor. Sylvia was curled up in a large 
leather arm-chair, and did not see him till he was 
beside her. Then she rose, and blushed vividly 
and bowed coldly. Aldridge had come prepared 
for all things unusual ; so, unabashed by her cold- 
ness, which he at once attributed to diffidence, 
he inquired kindly for her health and that of her 
grandfather. Sylvia answered him politely, and 
then, not having asked him to sit down, said, ‘ 

“T must 
the door. It was not for this that Aldridge had 
postponed his salmon-fishing. He acted promptly.. 

“You are not going to leave me ?” 

“T must. I have never received any gentle- 
man alone in my life—but Mr, Blight. Grand- 


papa would never forgive me. But he will never 


forgive me now, anyway.” 

Tears choked her voice and filled her eyes, and 
she stood still half-way to the door. Aldridge 
deftly turned her own words to his advantage. 

“Then you might as well stay with me: no 
more harm can be done. I am not like Mr. 
Blight; but try me.” 

He had followed her up, and was looking at 
her with an expression calculated to win.. He 
was a master of expression. Sylvia rested her 
hand on the back of a high chair, and smiled 
through her tears. : 

“No, you are not at all like Mr. Blight. You 
are much younger, and rather better-looking.” 

So warped was Aldridge by experience with 
worldlings that he at once suspected audacious 
coquetry. But the critical candor of hér gaze 
soon dissipated that idea, and made him a trifle 
ashamed of himself. So long as he could keep 
her there he did not care much what she said. 
He made an extraordinary demand. 

“Tell me some more about Mr. Blight.” 

Sylvia continued her comparison. It was very 
easy to talk to him over the top of the high chair. 
Her grandfather would never forgive her, any- 
way, and there was a pleasure in giving voice to 
her secret sentiments about Mr. Blight. 

“He is taller than you; but then he is all 


length, like a poplar-tree, and he quivers, too, ' 


in the wind. You don’t quiver in the wind, do 
ou 
Not an eyelash.” 


“That's nive.” Here Sylvia nodded her head 


you to excuse me,” and moved to - 


approvingly several times. “‘ Then, you see, bein 
like grandpapa, an officer in the militia, he a 
ways wears undress uniform. I have thought — 
that the long tight coat made him look even 
a little more like a poplar-tree than nature in- 
tended. I don’t know how you would look in 
that uniform, I am sure.” 

“Oh, like a guy. But, believe me, my looks 

“Perhaps not,” she assen repeating the 
confidential nod. ‘“ You are not as Sendetine as 
some of the men who have dined with grand- 


papa on state occasions.” ‘ 

Aldridge canght at a new subj “What do 
you mean by state occasions ?” 

“When grandpapa dines the Governor and 
suite. I am to go to the balls and dinners at 
Government House next winter, after I marry Mr. 
Blight. Oh, how could you ?—why did you not 
let me die ?”’ kK 

She threw back her head and looked at him 
as she had looked at her grandfather the day be- 
fore. Her appeal had a different effect. l- 
dridge leaned over the chair from the other side 
and answered back from his heart : 

“T’m not such a brute as that, you know. I 
will get you out of it some way.”’ 

“Will you? Can you? How?” 

Before he could frame a suitable answer to this 
direct acceptance of a vague assertion, Martha 
announced, in a loud voice, “ Mr. Blight.” 

Sylvia darted to the door, and when Mr. Blight 
entered, Aldridge was negligently leaning on the 
chair, with his hat in his hand, and the casual air 
of a visitor about to take his leave. 

“This is Mr. Aldridge, Mr. Blight,” said Sylvia, 
with visible trepidation—“ the gentleman who 
was so kind to us yesterday.” 

The men bowed to each other, and Aldridge 
bowed himself out, hearing Sylvia, in her fright at — 
being left alone with Mr. Blight, exclaim, “‘ Grand- 
papa wishes to see you, and, if you please, you 
are to go upstairs at once.” 

For three days Aldridge tried hard to see Syl- 
via again, but every device, fair and strategic, 
failed. On the fourth day he waylaid Martha re- 
turning from market. She was bursting with 
news. 

“ Miss Sylvia is to be married at once.” 

“The devil!” said Aldridge. ‘“ What do you 
mean by at once?” 

week or thereabouts.” 

“TI thought you meant to-day. Several things 
may happen in a week. What does Miss Sylvia 
say 

“Nothing but that it is all your fault. She is 
very bitter about you. I have never heard her 

on so.” | 

“That is a good sign. What is the reason of 
this sudden decision ?” | 

“The ghost, sir. The ghost has said that the 
smashing of the chariot foreboded some dreadful 
harm to the family, and so Miss Sylvia had better 
be married at once. And I must say that Mr. 
Blight is on the side of the ghost very strong.” 
Aldridge walked in silence beside Martha to the 
gate. Here there was another transfer of coin 
from his hand to hers. 

“‘ Martha, the ghost must change its mind.” 

“If that could be!” she said, doubtfully. 

“Tt must be. And I must see your mistress 
to-day. What time can you manage that?” 

Martha looked thoughtful. 

“ At eight this evening. That old Blight will 
have gone, and Miss Sylvia will be alone in the 
arbor. Get her out of it if you can. God bless 

. A few minutes after eight that evening Al- 
dridge came quietly up the garden path, and 
turned into the arbor. Sylvia was there, sitting 
with her hands clasped round her knees, a pa- 
thetic and desolate figure. On seeing Aldridge’ 
she stood up and poured out a torrent of childish 
displeasure. He waited till she had exhausted 
herself; then he took hold of her wrists and held 
her. 

“You do me great injustice. If I had known 
about Mr. Blight I should have sent you spinning 
into the stream. I should never have been so 
unkind as to scramble after you and pick you 
up. You believe me?” 

Sylvia trembled. The force of the man over- 
whelmed her, and besides, he was presenting a 
new side of the questien. He went on rapidly: 

since I have known, I have been so anx- 
ious to help you. You remember I said I would. 
Instead of trusting me, you have. shunned me. 
I believe you hate me. At least I have not de- 
served that.” | | 

This presentation of the argument of injured 
virtue overcame Sylvia’s last scruple. 

“No, no!’ she cried. “Forgive me, if you 
can. But I am so miserable, so desperate. Is 
there no way out of it ?” 

“ Let us sit down here and talk it over,” said 
Aldridge, delighted with his success. 

It was the first time in her dreary life that 
sympathy had ever been offered to her. She 
was not troubled by any conventional reserve. 
Here was some one who pitied her and would 
help her. Some one who, in spite of her bad be- 
havior, would forgive her and listen to her. She 
laid bare her heart to him. : 

‘“‘T am alone in the world. I have been afraid 
of grandpapa and my governess, and most of all 
of the ghost, always. I have never been happy, 
neither have I been unhappy until the last week. 
I think I have not understood life, its meanings 
and possibilities, before, and it is terrible to be- 
gin with helpless misery. All my reading with 
my governess has taught me nothing. I have 
never thought that I had in me any of the feel- 
ings and passions which impelled people to deeds 
of heroism or to crime. You see, from the first 
the ghost has planned things for me, and I have 
had no notion of bility. NowlI 
am no longer blind. I began to see and to feel 
when Mr. Blight took my hatid ‘and I promised 
to marry him. I looked at myself that day for 
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the first time, and I felt that I ought to have a 
voice in the arrangement of my own future. I 
cried out to grandpapa to help me, and you know 
how he has answered. Qh, I am such a poor lit- 
tle thing! I am as ignorant as a baby of the 
world, and of men and women. I could not run 
. away from here; I should not know where to 
run, or how, or what to do, beyond this garden. 
~ No, there is nothing for me but Mr. Blight.or the 
river. I shall choose the river, unless you can 
help me. If you can, if you will, I will do any- 
thing in the world for you.” : 
Sylvia was looking up at him, her wild eyes 
playing havoc with his susceptibilities.“ The 
tones of her pained, high-strung voice vibrated in 
his heart. The abandon of her plea for protec- 
tion stirred strong and generous emotions. He 
was young; he had known only the sunny side 
of life, and he now felt himself in the enviable 
ition of a hero of a genuine romance. The 
first qualification of the hero is to be in love with 
the heroine. He was in love with her. He had 


been in love with her from the first, and that was 


his true reason for lingering in this stupid town. 

“ ] will help you,” he exclaimed, “and you must 
trust me implicitly, and not look at the river.” 

“Sylvia’s face expressed her confidence. 

“You are not afraid of me?” 

“No.” 

“ You put yourself in my hands wholly %” 

“Yes.” 

Sylvia had risen, and was backing out of the 
arbor. Aldridge felt the necessity of explaining 
what he meant to do for her, and why he meant 
to do it, of showing her that he proposed to sub- 
stitute himself for Mr. Blight. As she was, he 
knew, unprepared for this simple plan, fresh ob- 
stacles might arise if he attempted an explana- 
tion in words. Besides, time pressed, and he 
must woo hastily. ‘ 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her. 
For a moment Sylvia clung to him; for,a mo 
ment she looked at him so shyly and sweetly that 
nobody could have blamed him for repeating the 
experiment. But while he thought he would, she 
drew herself away and fled to the house. With 
suspicious promptness Martha appeared in the 
arbor. 

Sylvia flung herself on her bed in a flutter of 
agitation. She was not afraid of her new happi- 
ness; she sprang forward to it out of the dark- 
ness of solitude and fear. Now she thoroughly 
understood her heroes and her criminals. ill 
that could make life beautiful or bitter hag come 
to her—poor little Sylvia Mincheon ! 9 

A shrill cry broke the stillness of the-night. 
Sylvia started up and ran to the door. There 
she stood, listening, wondering, trembling. An- 
other cry, fainter than the first, but full of terror, 
came up the stairs. With an answering excla- 


mation she ran through the hall, down the broad- 
stairway, to her grandfather’s room. Martha was 


there, with a lighted candle in her hand. Mr. 
Mincheon sat up in bed, twisting the sheets in 
his fi moaning and shaking extravagantly. 
Sylvia ran to the bedside. 

“ What is it, grandpapa? Are youill? What 
can we do? Martha, do something quick.” 

‘Bad dreams, darlin’; bad dreams. A glass 
of sherry, sir ?” 

Martha advanced with the wine. Mr. Min- 
cheon’s eyes were singularly small and colorless, 
but on this occasion they distended with indigna- 
tion. 

“Stand back, woman! Bad dreams, indeed !” 

He waved Martha off with a majestic motion, 
and turned his attention to Sylvia. “Sylvia, be- 
gone!” He pushed her violently from the bed, 
and took to groaning and twisting the sheets 
‘with renewed vigor. 

“The ghost,” he murmured—“ the ghost,” and 


looked at Sylvia, who had retreated to the window. | 


Sylvia fired up. These words banished her 
alarm at her grandfather’s condition, and her de- 
_ sire to know the cause. 

“Who cares for the ghost? Idon’t. I won’t 
marry Mr. Blight. Iwon’t! Iwon’t! ‘Younasty, 
wicked old thing! I don’t care a snap of my fin- 
ger for you. There! there!” 

She snapped her fingers in the air, leaving it 
doubtful whether the opprobrious epithets were 
addressed to the ghost or to her grandfather. Mr. 
Mincheon’s faculties were momentarily stunned 
by this outburst, but recovering himself, he seem- 


ed about to spring out of bed and annihilate his 


impious granddaughter. Martha saved her by 
pushing her out of the window to the veranda, 
saying, “‘Go to bed, darlin’. I'll manage him.” 

Sylvia hastened round to the kitchen, and 
turning to shut the door, a wonderfully bright 
light flashed in her eyes, revealing for a second 
_ the face and figure of Mr. Frank Aldridge. If 
Sylvia’s brain had not already been turned topsy- 
turvy, she might have conhected this apparition 
with her grandfather’s fright. As it was, she 
simply groped her way back to her room, and 
hung out of the window, peering after her vanished 
lover, from whom a myriad of ghosts and grand- 
fathers could not separate her. | 

She fell asleep at last, challenging all her ene- 
mies to come on and dv their worst. 

The next day was far advanced when Martha 
woke Miss Sylvia, and bade her dress at once 
and go down to her grandfather, who was expect- 
ing her, 

_At this summons Sylvia’s recklessness of last 
night hardened into defiance. As she crossed 
the lower hall in the sunlight, Martha, who was 
not given to analyzing expression, was startled by 
the fierce determination of her face. Mr. Min- 
cheon had risen and made his somewhat elabo- 
rate toilet. He sat by the window in an easy-chair, 
but rigidly erect. Sylvia stood still in the mid- 
dle of the room. It was her custom to stand jn 
her grandfather's presence until invited to sit 
down. This morning that courtesy was not ex- 
tended. 

The old man was icy in his demeanor; the girl 


self-possessed. His tone was oracular. If Syl-- 


via should have an idea of disputing what he 
might say, he meant to show her the uselessness 
of that at once. 

“Sylvia, as you are aware, I had last night 
an unusually exciting interview with the ghost. 
There was a difference of opinion, and I was 
slightly disturbed—very slightly. My voice, ris- 
ing in the heat of discussion, alarmed Martha and 
you. You recall the incident »” 

Sylvia at that moment vividly recalled his 
shrieks and his exhibition of abject fear, but she 
merely bowed her head. “ You, Sylvia, were the 
subject of discussion. Are you prepared to re 
ceive instructions concerning your immediate fu- 
ture ?” 

A faint color tin Sylvia’s cheeks. She 
clasped her hands, and spoke out all her defiance. 
“I will listen to all you have to say, grandpapa, 
but I won’t be tyrannized over by anybody living, 
much less by a ghost. I won’t live in ignorant 
solitude any longer. I won’t marry Mr. Blight.” 

“Well done! That’s plucky! I like that!” 

This voice was not Mr. Mincheon’s, nor Mr. 
Blight’s. Sylvia turned, and saw Aldridge stand- 
ing in a corner. Instinctively she took a few 
steps toward him, stretching out her hands; then 
abruptly stopped, overcome by a pitiful confusion. 
Aldridge met her more than half-way. 

‘Sylvia, you are not to marry Mr. Blight; you 
are to marry me. If you will, you may. The 
ghost himself has said it.” , 

Sylvia shrank back from him, a picture of de- 
lighted surprise. Aldridge whispered something 
to her not intended for Mr. Mincheon’s ears. She 
ran across the room, and flung herself at her 
grandfather's feet. 

“Forgive me. I will do as you desire. The 
ghost is right.”" 

Said old Mincheon, grandly: “If you will men- 
tion an instance when the ghost has been wrong, 
you will oblige me. Young man, your manners 
and credentials being satisfactory, I give this girl 
into your hands, and from her recent exhibitions, 
I should say you will have your hands full. Syl- 
via, leave the room, and don’t come near me again 
until I send for you.” 

Sylvia slipped out of the window in a twinkling. 

When Aldridge joined her in the garden, she 
asked him a grave question: “Is there a Min- 
cheon ghost? Has there ever been a Mincheon 
ghost? Everything is slipping away from me. I 
can only believe in you. Tell me the truth.” 

Aldridge’s eyes sparkled with fun as he an- 
swered: “If you cry ‘ Wolf’? long enough, the 
wolf comes at last, and gobbles you up as a pun- 
ishinent for irreverence. Mr. Mincheon feels this 
morning that he has had a narrow escape from 
the jaws of the wolf. Mr. Blight is the loser 
thereby, and I am the winner. Poor Blight! I 


wonder how the two old boys will arrange things!” | 
Sylvia was not to be baffled in this way. “ But: 


vou were the wolf. You know you were. And 
Martha knows it too. I taxed her with the fraud 
just now, and she could not deny it.” 

Aldridge laughed outright. ‘“ You must learn 
to accept results, Sylvia, and ask no questions 
about the means.” 

Sylvia looked thoughtfully at the ground, then 
saucily at her lover. “Since grandpapa has de- 
ceived me so long and so cleverly, I know what 
men are, and—you had better look out. My eyes 
can open very wide.” a 

Long afterward, when Sylvia’s eyes had open- 
ed very wide, Aldridge remarked to a confidential 
friend : 

“For making a man a contradictory, slightly 
skeptical, altogether delightful wife, there is no- 
thing like early faith in a family ghost.” 

ANNIE ROBERTSON MACFARLANE. 


CHINESE THEATRES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO, 


A most refreshing sensation awaits the tourist 
to the Pacific coast at the Chinese theatres in 
San Francisco. These establishments are two in 
number, and as the Chinese are assiduous thea- 
tre-goers, the houses are crowded every night. 
The performance begins at seven and lasts till 
one or two o’clock in the morning; but even a 
performance of this length is only a section of a 
play, which goes on night after night for a week 
or two. 2 
no foot-lights, the only illumination being that 
from two small gasaliers. There are no curtains, 
no scenery, flies, or wings ; no proscenium, or prop- 
erties other than a table, two chairs, fans, and 
weapons, The scene is indicated in the primitive 
way by displaying a board on which is written 
“forest,” “room,” and soon. This is put in 
front of the acturs, and the imagination of the 
spectators does the rest. The Joss and house- 
hold gods are, as in every Chinese dwelling, in 
the background. The rear wall separates the 
stage from the actors’ dressing-room and the 
kitchen, and a circular window covered with 
netting enables the manager to watch the per- 
formance, and enables the audience to see the 
manager at supper. 

Behind the space occupied by the actors is the 
orchestra—a dismal fiddle, a flageolet, a tambour- 
ine, a bass drum, banjos, and gongs. Thegong-play- 
er is the director of the music; the one-stringed 
fiddle is held like a violoncello, and is a most 
painful instrument. There are frequent lapses 
into song in a Chinese play, but the airs are wild 
and formless, and the orchestral accompaniment 
quite independent of the singer. There may be 
worse noises than a Chinese duet, but not many. 
The actors are everything by turns, or rather at 
once—poets, acrobats, singers, musicians ; there 
is no such thing as a specialty. The costumes 
are gorgeous. Rich gold embroidery, heavy silks 
and velvets, costly feathers and jewelry, form an 
important feature of the display. The plays are 
mostly historic, and, as already stated, last for 
days. Chinese acting has no dignity, no repose, 
no beauty, and the plays’are weak and without 


sel of her description may 


The stage is a mere platform; there are 


situation, while the plots are of almost childish 
simplicity. 

It is not commonly known, however, that there 
is a national patronage of the drama in China, as 
in France and Germany, and that actors receive 
generous salaries, ranging from $1000 to $4000— 
sums equal to at least three times those amounts 
here. In China the female réles are still played 
by boys, and an actor who plays the leading fe- 
male part will receive about $3500. He certain- 
ly earns it, as he has to shuffle about in the 
ungraceful fashion of Chinese women, talk in 
falsetto, and sing in high soprano with an effort 
that must-make his throat sore. 

Very often the drama is cut into two parts, 


and a light comedy played between. This is al- 


ways of the most realistic character, depicting 
every-day life among the lower classes. It is re- 
ported that the grossest indecencies are repre- 
sented in some of these plays. The acrobats or 
tumblers make their entrance en masse at about 


eleven o’clock, and the whole stage is filled with | 


all the members of the troupe. Their feats are 
wonderful. The great battle scene, an indispen- 
sable requisite in a Chinese theatre, then takes 
place, and a terrific display comes of banging, 
hammering, screaming, twanging, and tooting. 
The braggart is made up terribly—his face is as 
white as paper, his hair and beard black and 
shaggy, his eyebrows are at least an inch wide, 
and a gorgeous robe covers his figure. He growls, 
stamps, swaggers, and _ brandishes his «axe, till 


another figure enters, the embodiment of cruelty 


and cunning. WHaughty challenges are given; 
the leaders proceed to behead their adversaries’ 
troops, the loss of a head being denoted by bend- 


' ing the neck and retiring from the stage. New 


armies come on as fast as the’ old ones are de- 
capitated, and all the time the noise is deafening. 
The nasal sing-song and high pitch of the *‘ Cous- 
ins of the Moon” will certainly leave untouched 
the Caucasian ear, but the Mongolian is delight- 
ed, and the audience very demonstrative in their 
approval. This does not hinder them from eating 
sweetmeats, smoking, and drinking saki, which 
waiters carry around among the audience. The 
audience all wear their hats, as it is regarded ax 
a great breach of etiquette for any one not to do 
so in public. The price of admission at the San 
Francisco theatre is fifty cents, but it is needless 
to say that this is only collected from Americans, 
the Chinamen most likely paying only ten cents. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


THE yachting season promises to be unusually: 


interesting. On this side of the ocean several 
handsome boats, built both for pleasure and 
speed, will be in readiness for the opening of 
the season. Some of the yachts that have made 
good records in former years—notably the Mis- 
chief, Gracie, and Hildegarde—are being put in 
extra trim in anticipation of a season of lively 
sport. News comes from English waters that a 
new sixty-eight-ton cutter named the Marjorie 
has been ‘uilt for the gentleman who sent the 
racing craft Madge to this country, and that the 
new cutter may be sent to these waters to com- 
pete for the America cup. It is said that she 
carries sails larger than were ever before carried 
by a yacht of her tonnage. From the brief de- 
scription at hand the Marjorie seems to be what 
American yachtsmen call a racing machine. If 
she is to sail for the America cup, American 


‘out of the ground and carried it away.” 


It is to 
be hoped that the man on whose ploughed ground 
the ice settled will not fail to report the number 
of bushels the transplanted wheat yielded to the 
acre. 


The Marquis of Lorne, passing between a dou- 
ble file of Niagara hackmen recently, raised his 
hat the entire distance. This, somebody ex- 
— was the homage which nobility pays to 
wealth. 


A dissenter from the doctrine of the Rev. Mr. 
Jasper that “de sun do move” has arisen in 
Richmond, Virginia. ‘“ Shuah,” he says, “ every- 
body knows de sun doan move. Dat’s nonsense. 
De skies turns aroun’ every day.” 


One of the lawyers in the Star Route trials fin- 
ished his review of the testimony concerning the 
Eugene and Bridge City route, known as the 
‘“‘gum-boot” mail line, by reading the appended 
lines, which, he said, were composed by Assistant 
District-Attorney Moore: 

“The mail was small— 
Scarce any at all; 
A letter or two and a paper 
Went over this ronte 


In the leg of a boot— 
The horse on a five-mile caper.” - 


It is told of an American millionaire who 
bought him a castle on the Rhine that one cold 
day his daughter found him warming his: hands 


| at a fire which he had kindled in a suit of plate 


armor. 
“Oh, papa, what have you been doing!” she 
cried. 
“The feller that patented that stove,” replied 


the lord of the castle, “must have been crazy ; 


but I’ve made the old thing heat: up at last.” 


Now it is denied that John Brown, the Queen’s 
gillie, kept a diary. Probably he merely began 
keeping a diary at the beginning of each year, as 
other mortals do. 


It is claimed that a tall tree has been discov- 
ered in Victoria, Australia, that far surpasses any 
of the great trees of California. It is a variety 
of the eucalyptus-tree, and it is claimed that it is 


430 feet tall, and measures sixty feet around the | 


trunk at a considerable distance above the roots. 


As an instance of the great advance which 
sometimes takes place in the value of a book jn 
a comparatively short period, it is recalled that 
the * Albani Missal” was bought in Rome by an 
Englishman in 1838 for $100, was sold shortly aft- 
erward for $3500, and is valued now at $50,000. 


A short time ago the steam-ship Catalonia 
brought twelve hundred Irish immigrants to Bos- 
ton, most of whom were sent at the expense of 
the British government.- They are without mon- 


ey, and a large proportion of them will have to — 


be taken care of for a while at least_by the tax- 
payers. Meanwhile, the only people who are for- 
biddén to immigrate to the United States are 
those who live under a government that has nev- 
er tried to lessen its pauper population by send- 
ing paupers to America, and who have always 
suceeeded in taking care of themselves when they 
came here. It is probable that there ‘will. be 
more paupers among the twelve hundred Irish 
who were sent over in the Catalonia than there 


yachtsmen may reasonably claim time in which | are among all the Chinamen in the United States. 


to build a similar machine 
to compete with her. There 
is room for difference of 
opinion as to whether a ves- | 


issue a challenge tv race 
for the America cup. If it 
should appear that she ought 
to be barred out, for reasons 
similar to those which would 
exclude a catamaran, yachts- 
men on this side of the ocean 
will have to decide whether 
it is worth their while to 
build a craft to compete 
with her for a new trophy. 


A very uncomfortable feel- 
ing of insecurity has been 
produced in parts of Brook- 
lyn by the operations of a 
burglar who seems to have 
acquired the art of entering 
houses and carrying off sil- 
ver-ware without making the 
least noise. The police con- 
jecture that he has some way 
of muffling his feet so as to 
make his footsteps noiseless, 
while superstitious persons 
are not quite sure that his 
depredations are aecomplish- 
ed without unnatural aid. 
He seems to go from house 
to house by way of the rear 
yards, and though he has en- 
tered scores of dwellings, no 
one has ever heard him com- 
ing, working, or going. 


The following story of the 
Southern floods comes rather 
late, but perhaps it has. been 
held back in the hope of be- 
ing able to make it com- 
plete: “After the wheat 
came up on a Kentucky 
farm a sleet storm covered 
the field. with ice. Before 
this melted a flood swept 
over, and the ice, rising to 
the surface of the water, 


pulled every blade of wheat _ interest in it. 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


It has been proposed that a Statue of Washington Irving be 
placed in Battery Park. Perhaps the “L” Road might take an 
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“DISARMED!”* 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


Avtuor or “ Krrry,” “ Excuancr no Ronsery,” 
ou Eastern Franor,” “ Dr. Jacon,” 
“Tux SYLVESTREES; OR, THE OuTOASTS,” BTU. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


At as yet had seemed like a dream to Arthu- 
ra, the sail, the landing, the long, long journey 
westward, then the arrival at the fair city, en- 
throned so statelily on the Loire. It was morn- 
ing when the train crawled slowly along the 
quays bristling with masts, and close under the 
shadow of the venerable cathedral, into the sta- 
tion. The sun was flashing on town and river, 
gilding the ancient palaces of merchant princes, 
burnishing dome and cupola, lending Venetian 
warmth and sumptuousness to the scene. And 
over all such a sky! Flawless, dazzling, southern 
blue. Were there never any clouds in France? 
asked the wondering Arthura. 

She awoke to the reality of things when she 
found herself in Madame Henri’s little parlor 
alone with Valerian— hostess and little daughter 
out marketing, the class-rooms closed on account 
of Easter holiday, half an hour certainly, per- 
haps an hour, all their own, before déjeuner. 

“ At last!” he said, and, perhaps pardonably, 
gathered her for a moment to his lips, his heart, 
his knee. “ At last!” 

But it was for a moment only. 

The next Arthura was standing beside his 
chair, not in the least ready to cry of joy now, 
but herself every inch, raillery as well as love 
. looking out of her eyes,a thousand things be- 
sides sentiment on her lips. 

“ What will become of us ?”’ she asked, roguish- 
ly. “Weare ruined. We are undone.” 

Quite pardonably, it must be admitted, Valerian 
would fain have had one kiss more, only the third 
after six months’ waiting, he pleaded. But Ar- 
thura laughingly changed the subject. 

_ “We are ruined,” she repeated, looking art- 
lessly, foolishly blissful over the prospect. 

“Yes,” he replied, shaking his head with a 
woe-begone look. “My poor little girl! ruin is 
just the word. Nothing could have turned out so 
deplorably for both of us as this business. It is, 
in fact; suicidal.” 

“T am as good as married already, for I have 
a family to support,” began Arthura, with eyes 
brimful of hope and joy. 

“ And I haveno prospects. I must stay with 
my cousin,”’ said Valerian, looking equally radiant. 
; “I have my dear father’s debts to pay.” And 
for a moment Arthura’s face clouded over. The 
next she was sparkling as before. 

“J shall perhaps be my own master, and able 
to marry you, when I am sixty. Will you wait 
for me so long, my poor Arthura 9” 

Arthura laughed gayly. : 

“Shall I have done all that I must do by that 
time? Thirty years! thirty years! You would 
be sixty, I fifty-three. It seems a long time, vet 
with the children to educate and place out, not a 
day too much. It would be safer to say forty.” 
Aud again she laughed merrily. ‘ Would you 
love me for forty years?” she asked, and bend- 
ing down as she stood behind his chair, he uncon- 
scious of the act, she just touched his brown curls 
with her lips. 

“No, I can not promise. You are the clever- 
er at devices. Find some means of solving the 
problem.” 

let us’ not think of the future to-day 
she cried, passionately. ‘Let us run about the 
woods and gather wild flowers like children. The 
problem ean wait.” 

“For forty years? Well, give me one kiss, and 
I will promise anything you please.” 

“Not to marry Stephana, then” she asked, 
fuil of vivaciousness. “For that is what they 
lave set their minds on, my poor boy—I mean 
Miss Hermitage and Mr. Constantine. Stephana 
is to marry you, and you are to become a grand 
personage.” 

“Nonsense!” he said, sharply and reproach- 
fully. ‘Who could have put such an idea into 

. your head ?” 

“Well, Stephana would not have you; that I 
am sure of,” was the saucy reply. 

“You do not know that either,” Valerian said, 
distracted by Arthura’s spirit and beauty, in al- 
most a love-like frenzy at the notion that she 
loved him, was to belong to him, yet at the same 
time a little ruffled at her outspokenness and 
want of appreciation. And a second time the 
temptation was too great. She was more than 

bewitching, but she had hurt his vanitv; a second 
time he took her lover-like in his arms as he put 
the question. ‘Tell me, was it but a mock quar- 
rel, like the rest, for Miss Hermitage’s diversion, 
or did you mean it? You once called me dull!” 

“What people do in play they are apt to do in 
earnest. Let me tell you what is on my mind, 
for once, for all,” she said, sitting beside him, at 
first neither sad nor merry, in every-day sober- 
colored mood. .“‘My own Valerian,” she began, 
“you must know how hard it has been to keep 
up this deception solong. When I first weit to 
Miss Hermitage’s I thought nothing could: be 
easier than to pretend to dislike you, loving you 
all the while. And, besides, it was my bread and 
the poor childrens’.” She dashed away a tear 
or two; then went on. “It was my father’s hon- 
or. I could not refuse. But I have felt a dozen 
— as if I must go and tell Miss Hermitage 

“You will not—promise me you will not %” 
asked Valerian, greatly disturbed. 

“Ihave no right to betray you. Be easy,” she 
said, raising her tear-wet face to his, kissing him 
as if he were a child, a weak thing dependent on 
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her. “But if you will not release me from the 
bond, Jet me go.” Again she turned to him, this 
time with passionate pleading—with Jove unut- 
terable looking out of her pure eyes. “We 
should be able to see each other now and then. 
We could write to each other. I am sure we 
should both be much happier.” 

“Well,” Valerian said, very kindly, even ten- 
derly, “ we will turn the matter over in our minds, 
We will talk about it.” 

“TI can not quarrel with you any more. The 
pretense of disliking you became unbearable 
sometimes?’ Arthura continued. “I really felt 
as if it must be true, or as if it would come true.” 

“ And so you really meant it when you called 
me dull ?” | 

“TI dare say I did. I felt vicious enough to 
say anything sometimes.” 

“Tt does great credit to us that everybody has 
been so completeiy taken in,” laughed Valerian. 

“No; it is just that I feel ashamed of,” Arthura 
said, rising to her feet, a fine glow of indignation 
on her cheeks. ‘There must be nobility enough 
in Miss Hermitage to pardon us, if we go to her 
and reveal all.” 

“Never! never! You little know my cousin. 
You do not know her at all,” cried Valerian. 
“Such a step would be ruin, sheer ruin for us 
both, my poor Arthura; and listen, my love, my 
wife that is to be. There can, of course, be no se- 
crets between us. Sit down for a minute on my 
knee whilst I tell you something.” 

For a moment such a look of pain and forlorn- 
ness came into her lover’s face that Arthura 
could refuse him nothing. There were actually 
tears of mortification in his eyes. 

“ Listen, my little girl, my only friend,” he 
whispered, as for a moment théy sat thus cheek 
to cheek and hand in hand. “This poor Valerian 
you love so dearly has nothing, not even a name, 
to give you. I must keep down high spirit. I 
must be Miss Hermitage’s bond-servant as lon 
as she lives, since it is she who picked me out 
the gutter.” 

Arthura, all gentleness, listened now, sitting 
close beside him, looking up at him with mute 
yet sweetest consolation. pe 

“Ts it any wonder that I show what may-leok 
like a craven spirit? But for Christina [Should 
have shared the fate of thousands of. forlorn 
wretches born into vagabondage, living wittiesses 
of secret sin.” 


leaning bis cheek to hers, he blurted out the rest. 
“You, my love, my wife to be, my one close 
friend, must know all. I am called by the name 
of my kinsfolk, but I am one of them on suffer- 
ance only. Is it not monstrous, shameful, that 
such things should be? But you will love me 
none the worse ?” 

For answer, the passionate girl put her arms 
proudly, protectively, about him. “What are 
you, what can you ever be to me, but Valerian ?” 
she said, “It need not prevent us from being 
happy.” 

“And if we have patience and tact, we may 
be happy ere we think,” Valerian said. ‘ But I 
must not go against Christina’s wishes.” 

“And if she bids you do it, you will have to 
marry Stephana ?” Arthura said, playfully. 

“Leave Stephana alone,” he replied, with a 
touch of irritation. “Stephana is generous enough 


| for that. She little thinks that a little penniless 


girl bewitched me past cure long ago.” He was 
recovering bis spirits. : 

“Do you really think we shall be happy some 
day?” she asked. “Can things come right for 
us as they do in story-books ®” 

“It will not be my fault if they go wrong. 
But you must be guided by me in everything. 
Promise.” 

“That is vaguely said. Put in plain words 
what I am to promise you,” said the happy girl, 
delighted to see her Valerian himself once more. 

“Then promise me two things: you will stay 
with Christina as long as I wish it; and you will 
never, never breathe a word of our engagement 
to any living soul.” 

“We shall see,” Arthura answered. “We 
shall reflect. What if Miss Hermitage should 
some day grow tired of me? I could not stay 
then.” 

“She will never grow tired of you whilst you 
amuse her, and you can continue to do that.” 

“Who knows? 1 amuse Miss Hermitage now 
without taking any trouble about it. Why it 
should be so I do not conceive. The least thing 
I say makes her smile. She must have lived all 
her life with people who only said Yes and No. 
I never say. Yes and No, and that amuses her, 
I suppose.” 

“You must never begin to say Yes and No, 
then. Understand, my Arthura, if my cousin 
chose, she may make your fortune as well as 
mine. We are both in her hands completely ;” 
and Valerian’s face assumed its every-day, world- 
ly look. “ We must act our respective parts more 
discreetly, more circumspectly, than ever.” 

“Let Miss Hermitage make your fortune, and 
let me run away, then. One will suffice for us 
both,” pleaded Arthura. “Were I no longer 
present, there need be no acting at all.” 

Valerian’s brow grew dark. — 

“There is the bell, and I promised to answer 
it. It is Madeleine and her mother back from 
market,” she cried, jumping from her seat with 
a sense of relief. 

True enough, it was their hostesses laden with 
marketings, flowers for grace, and a brilliant dis- 
play for delectation. There were strawberries 
of the four seasons, crimson of crimsons; ba- 
nanas barred with black and gold like a bumble- 
bee, the zebra’d banana, as some French writer 
aptly calls it; asparagus, wands of ivory tipped 
with pink ; the tropical mad-apple, deepest shelly 
purple; the prickly artichoke, delicate sea-green, 
smooth as if carved out of marble for the crown- 
ing of a column.. And there was butter, vellow 
as gold from the rich pasturage of Brittauy, and 


He was absolutely in: teara, this. 
ready, volatile, light-hearted Valerian, as, still. 


ray-fish fresh from the Loire ; galettes crisp and 


brown, fried a quarter of an hour ago by light - 


fingered itinerant pastry-cooks; bread of that 
glossy romantic brown never tasted out of France 

—~and indeed what was these not for epicures ? 
The servant had been sent home for her holi- 
day, so hosts and guests set wo work—Madame 
Henri to make the omelette and cook the fish; 
Valerian to act the butler, which he did to perfec- 
tion; the two girls to lay the cloth. What a 
merry breakfast it was! How the wine seemec 
to sparkle! How the least little thing invite: 
! There was only one drawback. In th 


midst of a lively conversation Madame Henry 


suddenly recollected the thousand francs spent 
on her daughter’s English education. 
English,” she cried, in a shrill voice. “Speak 
English, I say.” 
“ But, mamma, you will not understand.” 
“What does that matter? Speak English, I 


So the rest of the talk was carried on in Eng- 
lish, Madame Henri dumb, but delighted. What 
was Madeleine thinking of, forsooth? Two Eng, 


lish guests, whose talk at meals was worth a 


dozen lessons at five francs apiece, did not drop | 


from the clouds every day. 
of putting money in our pockets must never be 
wasted, t it the Frenchwoman. 

What would you have? If her heart was in 
her pocket, how many others are similarly lo- 
cated! Some oy tod hearts, alas! are in their 
palates, not a few feminine ones in their looking- 
glasses, a considerable number are not to be found 
anywhere, and few, very few, we may be sure, are 
in their right place. 

Madame Henri was not to be blamed for seizing 


upon any small worldly advantage that came in © 
Had himself been sitting at 
ve foregone the pleasure military music in the public gardens ; and thither 


| drum, the swift gay measures, all 


her way. 
her table, she would 
of listening to him for the sake of her daugh- 
ter’s English. We are what circumstances make 
us, and people who live by their wits must not 
be Quixotic, but look to actualities. 


— 


CHAPTER XIL 
Trae month of May!—the month of Marie! 


Valerian and Arthura had touched French soil 
just as pious maidens were heaping fresh flowers 


on the altars in honor of the Virgin, and now it 


was May indeed. 
And what a May! June seemed to have come 
in her sister’s place. The air was fragrant with 
lias in full bloom ; camellias, red and white, 
made a biaze of splendor in the public gardens ; 
ple sunned themselves at their doors all day 


g. 
Almost Southern voluptuousness comes with 
the summer to this imperial capital of Western 
France, so proudly confronting river and ocean. 
The city itself offers many enticements. There 
are the tropic alleys of the common pleasure- 
nd; the stately quays, where wave flags from 
the wide world ; and, high above, terraced walks, 
whence you may survey the whole scene—city and 
cathedral; fair open country; and, studded with 
many an emerald islet, the superb, the swift- 
flowing, the unbridled Loire, benefactor to-day, 
devastator to-morrow, majestic, beautiful ever. 
But when had town birds music for lovers’ 
ears? Arthura and Valerian were off every morn- 
ing, like liberated school-children, and nothing 
more was seen of them till the six o’clock dinner. 
They would take the little steamer and go down 
the Erdre—the silvery, sleepy Erdre—thridding 
sedgy banks, now bright with iris and daffodil, 
and holms green as emerald, and low hills and 
coppice woods alive with song. Or they would 
use the little boats plying on the Loire, and alight 
at the first landing-place that invited, now to 
wander amid islanded apple orchards and quiet 
homesteads, now to climb the steep river-bank, 
and from some high point watch the ships hasten- 
ing toward the sea. 
en, again, was the diligence. Without ask- 
ing their destination, they would take their seats 
by the drivers, sure to come to some happy place, 
flowery meadows, little bits of woods still left to 
the birds and the squirrels, and bending rivers 
with weirs making tiny cascades. 
But what pleased them best was just to take 
the common, unpoetic city omnibuses, and being 


drift in the suburbs, and shift for themselves. ° 


For this hoary, venerable city, like knotted and 
gnarled oak lightly covered with in ivy of 
purest green, or some other beautiful parasite, 


was rich in borrowed youth and rustic grace. 


No great surprises here, no natural wonders, but 
Nature in her sweetest, most gracious, most cap- 
tivating mood. Other French cities possess far 
greater claims to suburban picturesqueness and 
grandeur, none such winning entourage of quiet 
caressing beauty. The happy lovers would then 
quit the diligence where it stopped at the octroi, 
and plunge, no matter where, so long as it was 
country, and not town. 

And just outside the dusty high-roads, just be- 

sound of railway whistle, they would find 
little Eden-like solitudes of verdure and floweri- 
ness, sun-lit velvety spaces between thicket and 
thicket, close-shut garths abloom with flower of 
apple and plum, a thousand lovely hiding-places 
for too happy hearts. 

The charm of these little gold-green glades was 
the captivating way in which one led to another. 
It was like stepping from chamber to chamber 
in an enchanted palace. Cool, silent, delicious, 
rich in sunshine and umbrageous shadow, all 
were alike. Yet each seemed fairer than the 
last. These little open spaces, indeed, were but 
clearings of what had once been forest, care- 
lessly left because there was land enough and 
to spare. As the pair threaded the green ways 
or sunned themselves, resting on the soft, warm, 
bloomy moss, farm- sounds would reach them 
f the homesteads 


rom nestled near—cackling of 
hens and quacking of ducks, cheery song of blue- 


And opportunities _. 


| 


;denly. 
+ They were loitering in the quiet all 


bloused cowherd or contented bleating of goats. 
No stiles, no gates, no ha-ha hedges. Lovers 
‘keeping holiday may trespass unmolested in 
France. 

Then the wild flowers! Sometimes Arthura 
would leave Valerian to smoke his cigar, dream 
his day-dream, or watch the crimson - tufted 
hoopoe and the yellow oriole—melancholy birds! 
—under the hedge, and alone wade ankle-deep in 
flowers through the unmown meadows. In moist 
pastures by river the air was sweet with the 
rock cistus and the grape hyacinth, whilst the 
open sunny reaches showed the, deep purple col- 
umbine and the ox-eyed daisy. How warm and 
lustrous gleamed the grasses in the sun! No ex- 
otics fairer or half so ethereal as these tasselled 
blossoms all silver or gold. Here and there the 
sorrel flower glowed coral pink as a child’s ear. 
But the glory of the world just then was the mel- 
low grass awaiting the mower’s scythe. Who can 
describe it? Wave upon wave of feathery gold, 
the crowning glory of day and subdued splendor 
of night, sun and moon in one! 

The evenings were no less blissful to the lov- 
ers, but hardly their own in company of the 
school-mistress and her fifteen-year-old daughter. 

They would visit the crowded churches, warm 
and laden with breaths of flowers, and listen to 
the music in honor of the Catholics’ Marie. It 
was such music as Arthura had never yet listen- 
ed to—faultiess, passionate, poetic. 

Not only the human voice, but the very music- 
al instruments seemed to throb with love, awe, 
and pious feeling; whilst throughout the vast 
aisles, fragrant with fresh flowers, all was rapt 
silence. No sounds but the melodic strains as 
they rose and fell, now filling the building, now 
dying away faint as an echo. 

More in keeping with common minds was the 


they went, also for the sake of sociability and 
wandering between thickets of camellias and 
azalea, or beneath the fragrant small-leaved mag- 
nolia, now in full white and purple bloom. The 
stirring trumpet, the shrill clarion, the ‘bugle, the 

seemed to echo 
love and joy. 

Such distractions but lent wings to the un- 
counted hours. It seemed only yesterday they 
had come. To-morrow they must go. Arthura, | 
bravest of the brave, turned pale at the thought 
which seemed to have burst upon her quite sud- 


of the 
garden, already so dear and familiar, when it oc- 
curred to her that it must be for the last time. 
' To-morrow they should be up betimes; the 
day after to-morrow no more dreams, no more 
love, no more confidences. 7 
“T must say one thing,” she said, passionately 
earnest and vehement. ‘I could bear to be sep- 
arated from you. I should not mind that, for I 
know you will never, never change, my Valerian. 
But do not force me any longer to live the life 


that is a lie. Let me go, or let us tell the truth.” 


J 


“‘ My dearest child,” he replied—it was precise- 
ly the reply she dreaded—“ have a little more pa- 
tience. Things will also be much easier for you. 
There is your holiday to come. I am going to 
take my cousin to London, perhaps to Paris.” __ 

“She will want me to go too,” said Arthura, 
dismally. Nothing had power to depress her but 
Valerian’s manner of looking at certain things. 

‘“‘ But how much easier is it to forget what we 
have on our minds when we are perpetually mov- 
ing from place to place! You will have no time 
to trouble yourself with sophistries.” 


_. Arthura shook her head. 
“. “T promise you one thing,” she said, proudly. 


“T will keep silence as to our engagement. But 
I do not promise to stay with Miss Hermitage.” 

“My dear Arthura, we serve people much bet- 
ter by being politic than by all the Quixotism in 
the world. Our private matters concern not 
Christina at all. But she is really dependent on 
your company. It would be the greatest possible 
affliction to lose you. And if you are necessary 
to her, she is a thousandfold more necessary to 
you.” He smiled upon her with lover-like pride 
and fondness as he added: “ You have no accom- 
plishments, my poor Arthura. You are a para- 
gon, but of what? Not of book-learning certain- 
ly, and not in the matter of the arts either. Stay, 
then, with Christina, who enriches you just be- 
cause you are what nature made you.” There 
was deep, unanswerable worldly wisdom here. 

Arthura thought of Steppie and the children, 
“nd sorrowfully held her 
~ “ How happy we were when I first made your 
acquaintance at Margate!” she said at last. ‘“ Do 
you remember pulling Benjamine out of the water, 
and leaving your card next day? Then Benja- 
mine running after you in the street to thank you, 
and the walks we took together! We shall nev- 
er have s¢ good a time again. And when you 
came one day with the good news that your rich 
relation would take me on trial, I could have 
kissed the very ground you walked upon. You 
were the veriest Providerice to us!” 

* She was quietly weeping under her veil, but he 
added, cheerily, | 

‘And now you look upon me almost as an en- 
emy for having fallen in love with you.” 

“You must understand me,” Arthura said, 
proudly, dashing away her tears, “All the bur- 
dens that seemed so heavy before—my father’s 
debts, the children’s maint ce—these are no- 
thing compared to the weight on my mind now. 
We both owe everything to Miss Hermitage. It 
breaks my heart to deceive her.” __ 

“Foolish child!” said Valerian, bending low 
and whispering in her ear. “It is only a sport, 
aplay. Ina year or two, when our circumstances 
have a little mended, we will come to France 

in, and on a different errand. You know on 
what It will be in my cousin’s own interest to 
— us then.” 
ith these vague, lover-like consolations he 
cheered her drooping spirits, and Arthura, find- 


{ 

” 
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ing that her words made no impression, changed 
the subject. 

It was a new and bitter experience to her that 
even love could not make two people understand 
each other in all things. And what is love worth, 
indeed, if it fails to unveil heart to heart ? 

Nevertheless the home journey was made plea- 
santly, even gayly. Valerian was a perfect lover. 
Arthura could but let herself be made happy, aft- 
er foolish lover’s fashion, and there was no fail- 
ing of her courage when once more the sun arose 
on a common day. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


GOVERNOR TILDEN’S HOUSE. 


During the last two years extensive alterations 
and additions have been on at Nos. 14 and 
15 Gramercy Park, New York city, the residence 

of ex-Governor Samuel J. Tilden. These improve- 

ments are not yet finished, and probably will not 
de until next —_e Meanwhile the Governor 
has been occupying his country house, Greystone, 
in the vicinity of Yonkers, on the North River, 
though coming down to the city at irregular in- 
tervals, for a few hours, to superintend the prog- 
ress of the work, or to keep appointments with 
friends. 

No. 15 Gramercy Park has acquired a national 
celebrity by reason of the events that took place 
there during a memorable Presidential campaign, 
and the visitor who has not entered it since that 
time will find few changes, except in the dining- 
room, which is now entirely transformed. But 
the Governor has added to it the adjoinifig house, 
No. 14 Gramercy Park, has torn down the front 
walls of both houses, and in their place has put 
a freely adapted Gothic facade of Belleville and 
Carlyle stones, adorned with many trophies of the 
sculptor’s art, and provided with two entrances, 
a general one and a library one. Among these 
sculptured trophies are medallion heads of Mil- 
ton, Shakspeare, Dante, Franklin, and Columbus, 
cut out of Belleville stone, near one of the two 
double-story bay-windows ; high-relief heads of the 
four seasons in the brackets of the principal por- 
tico; and a low-relief head of Michael Angelo on 
the key-stone of the arch of the secondary en- 
trance. These works of art were modelled in 
this city, and are of no ordinary merit. 

We enter by the principal entrance, at No. 15 
Gramercy Park, and after stepping into the main 
hall, find everything as formerly, with a single ex- 
ception—the stained glass of the inner vestibule 
doors, where Mr. John Lafarge has produced 
some simple, beautiful, and very sane results. A 
large mirror at the left of these doors and a small 
one at the right make the effect fourfold: while 
looking into them you see four double doors with 
stained-glass decorations. But the black walnut 
staircase and door trimmings, the white marble 
floor, say sixteen feet wide and forty-five feet 
long, and the rear hall, with its butler’s pantry 
and its kitchen stairs, are unchanged. Nor in 
the drawing-room and the old library, into which 
the main hall opens by double doors, do we see 
any alterations. These apartments have sedu- 
lously preserved their identity. The austere sim- 
plicity of the drawing-room—austere as modern 
drawing-rooms go—with its painted walls of a 
neutral monochrome, its conventionally frescoed 
ceiling, its large but unobtrusive brass chande- 
lier, its two book-cases filled chiefly with massive 
volumes like Brydell’s Shakspeare Illustrations, 
the Houghton Gallery, and Les Noces de Raphael, 
that stand three feet high behind glass doors, 
its black walnut furniture covered with garnet 
- plush, is unrelieved by oil-paintings, or bric-a- 
brac, or knickknacks, although special mention 
is due to the graceful statue of Flora in white 
marble, her extended left hand holding a rose- 
bud, her right hand pressing her breast with a 
bunch of the same flowers, her attitude as if she 
had just alighted from above, while a brisk wind 
is blowing behind her the ends of the gauzy 
drapery that-covers but scarcely conceals her 
very pretty figure; and also to the marble bust 
of the Governor himself, which stands opposite, 
diagonally across the room. As for the old li- 
brary behind the drawing-room, its black wal- 
nut furniture with dark green plush, and in 
some instances with light green rep, its oaken 
book-cases ten feet high, almost entirely hiding 
the wall spaces, its large oblong writing-table, 
also of oak, covered with n baize, on which 
the many ink-spots' speak of much usage, and 
with pamphlets and foolscap MS., are. by no 
means extraordinary. A bust of Cicero on one 
side of the room looks across the table upon a 
bust of Molitre; and in one of the book-cases 
appear the ia Britannica, the Kdin- 
burgh ia, full sets of the Banker's 
Magazine and of Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 
Bohn’s Classical Library complete, Scott’s novels, 

ms, etc., in perhaps eighty 12mo volumes, 

urns, Akenside, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Col- 
lins, Churchill, Swift, and Thomson side by side, 
with Bryant, Rogers, Michael Angelo, Tennyson, 
Shakspeare, Pope, Bacon, and Johnson below. 
Another book-case is devoted chiefly to history— 
to Alison, Freeman, Palgrave, Hallam, Smollett, 
Lecky, Hume, Grote, Gibbon, and Bunsen; to 
Froude, Milman, Niebuhr, Rawlinson, Rollin, and 
Curtius ; and still another, to the New York Stat- 
uter at , and various law-books, the Govern- 
or's law library proper, one of the largest and best 
in the country, being in his down-town office. The 
surroundings of these interesting volumes are 
the reverse of showy: a frescoed ceiling above, 
a worn ta ca below, and four walls 
rpet 

But this library opens into a thirty-thousand- 
dollar dining-room. And the remarkable thing 
about the costly apartment is the quietude of its 
beauty: decoration that allures and charms, ap- 
pealing neither to sense of wonder nor to 


the 
of noise. The general tone of this very 


the love 
artistic banqueting chamber is that of satin- 


wood, although the wainscoting to a height of 
four feet is of black walnut, as are also the 
two sideboards against the eastern wall, together 
with the furniture. Above the wainscoting the 
wall spaces are filled with a series of panels of 
carved satin-wood placed side by side and ex- 
tending entirely around the room, each about 
five feet high by two and a half feet wide; above 
these panels is a plain belt of satin-wood, from 
which protrude many gas jets; above the belt a 
diapered frieze of satin-wood, say two feet wide; 
above the frieze a band of blue tiles, four inches 
wide, connecting with the satin-wood and blue 
tiles of the ceiling. 

After resting itself on the mellow ivory tone of 
the satin-wood, the eye is attracted first of all by 
the wood-carving of the juxtaposed panels, which 
the architect has treated as good pictures that 
deserve places on “the line.” Pictures i: dead 
they may be called, since their subjects of birds, 
leaves, and flowers manifest true pictorial feeling, 
and are treated in all the stages from the grave 
of realism to the gay of impressionism, yet always 
presenting some aspect that shows the artist to 
have been.intent in reproducing the processes of 
Nature rather than her forms. Here, in one pan- 
el, appears a serpent ‘coiled about a bird, amidst 
a thick abundance of leaves, berries, and flowers, 
while two birds near one corner and three birds 
near another corner watch the fate of their com- 
rade. Several matters of technique are to be no- 
ticed. The first matter is the roughness of the 
ground on which these animals, leaves, berries, 
and flowers are cut. Suppose the ground were 
plain and flat; in that case the animals, leaves, 
berries, and flowers would seem to be stuck on, 
whether they really were so or not, and the pic- 
torial effect of the carving as a whole be lost. 
The second is the gilding of the ground, so as to 
heighten the effect of the tone of the satin- wood. 
This gilding appears also in the diapered frieze 
‘and in the carvings of the ceiling, and its color 
value is precisely that of a warmer old ivory. 
The third is the solidity and security of the carv- 
ings, owing to the fact that the artist has refrain- 
ed from under-cutting them. No ordinary heat 
will crack, warp, or chip these works of art. The 
fourth is the lowness of the relief, which gives to 
their appeal a pleasing air of modesty and mys- 
terv 


The visitor, indeed, is sure to feel the mural 
modesty and mystery of this thirty-thousand-dol- 
lar dining-room ; and when he turns his eye to- 
ward the ceiling, which is divided transversely by 
four beams of satin-wood, and then into octagonal 
panels of blue encaustic tiles eight inches square 
framed in satin-wood, the modesty and mystery 
are found there too. The abundant light from 
the large mullion-window and the large bay-win- 
dow on the south side causes the surface of the 
tiles to shimmer and change enchantingly from 
a blue that is almost sapphire to a blue that is 
almost gray, and the old ivory tone of the satin- 
wood is heightened again by the application of 
gilt to the grounds of the carvings. In a large 
central panel of satin-wood, from which the chan- 
delier depends directly over the oblong dining- 
table, the carvings are of fruit, and somewhat 
bold, since too distant to be closely scanned ; but 
when designing the mural panels it was justly 
thought by the architect, Mr. Calvert Vaux, that 
birds, leaves, flowers, and a: qguast atmosphere 
would be less tiresome, because more nearly pic- 
torial, than conventional still-life. Seated at the 
Governor’s hospitable board, the guest receives 
from these naturalistic and’ picturesque mural 
carvings a constant invitation; the mystery of 
their meaning is equalled only by the modesty of 
their appeal, and not the least of the messages 
they convey is the impossibility of easily exhaust- 
ing their significance. 

_ The Governor’s new library at No. 14 Gramercy 
Park connects by sliding doors with the dining- 
room and with the old library. Its dimensions 
are unusual, the length being about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet, and the breadth about 
twenty feet for two-thirds of the length and for- 
ty feet for the remaining third. The space which 
in an ordinary city house is given to the drawing- 
room, the library, and the dining-room has been 
reserved for a library, and when the decorations 
are finished, the Governor will receive his friends 
in one of the largest, most beautiful, and best- 
equipped private libraries in the United States. 
All the 'woed-work will be of white oak adorned 
with exquisite carvings, and from the ceiling, also 
of white oak, will shine an array of sea-green 
tiles, Each book-case will be high enough to al- 
most touch the ceiling. The extraordinary size 
of this room is in keeping with the vast number._ 
of law-books destined to be brought into it, and 
its commanding importance in the general inte- 
rior scheme of the edifice is believed by the Gov- 
ernor’s friends to be not out of sympathy with 
the fact of his sound training and solid acquisi- 
tions as a student of law, political economy, and 
finance. - 

On the second floor, above the drawing-room, 
is the Governor’s bedroom, a sumptuously beau- 
tiful apartment, its doors, trimmings, mantel, and 
wainscoting of solid satin-wood, carved and pan- 
elled, its walls hung in a delicately hued woollen 
fabric of chintz-like design, and its ceiling paint- 
ed to show a net-work of light lines. The use of 
different kinds of satin-wood, both plain and grain- 
ed, adds variety to the general brilliancy of the 
effect ; and the adornment of the bevelled angle 
of the door-frames with a line of carving extend- 
ing up from the floor, over the door, and down to 
the floor again produces an effect not less novel 
than pleasing. The bay-window of this front 
room is rously provided with registers for 
heating; and electric bell knobs are seen in va- 
rious convenient places, both here and elsewhere. 
Four or five other bedrooms on the same floor are 
finished in light hard woods, their walls and ceil- 
ings most lavishly and elaborately ornamented 
with frescoes in warm colors. The Governor’s 
house is at once a palace and a home. 


WEEKLY. 


THE DOG SHOW. 


Tue thousand dogs assembled in Madison 
Square Garden comprise the canine aristocracy 
of the country—the Mayflower dogs, the F.F.V.’s 
in birth and breeding, dogs with names and pedi- 
grees and blue blood. It would be hard to gather 
in America a finer collection of dogs of all sorts 
than the 961 adults and 200 puppies on exhibi- 
tion in the dog show. “The Seventh Annual 
Bench Show of the Westminster Kennel Club” 
is a name entirely too long for busy New-York- 
ers to twist their tongues over, and the annual 
exhibition has come by common consent to be 
known as the Dog Show, or sometimes as the New 
York Dog Show, to distinguish it from the similar 
but smaller dog conventions held annually in 
several Western cities and in Pittsburgh. To be 
the winner of a prize in the dog show is to settle 
at once a dog’s standing in his own community, 
and to put him socially head and shoulders above 
all his companions. A result of the six competi- 
tive exhibitions already given in Madison Square 
Garden is that half the good dogs in the country 
are said to have taken the first prize in the dog 
show. Nearly every town and little village has 
had its crack dog exhibited, and when any one of 
these has had the good fortune to receive as 
much as a ribbon or a bronze medal, he soon be- 
comes known locally as the winner of the great 
prize. There is nowhere else in this country that 
a dog’s good points are subjected to such for- 
midable competition, nor that victory gives half 
as much glory. 

Most of the incoming trains have brought one 
or more dogs for the great show in the last few 
days. Many of the exhibitors have had hundreds 
and even thousands of miles to come; and these 
are very often among the best dogs that are 
brought from such a distance, for owners will 
not go to the trouble and expense of bringing 
inferior dogs from beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
They came early, dogs with a long journey be- 
fore them, their owners desiring to give them a 
chance to rest and recover what might be call- 
ed their animal spirits before exhibiting them. 
Thus one great dog from the far West has been 
resting in New York for three weeks, feeding on 
the best of dog luxuries, picking up the flesh he 
lost in a railroad trip from Wyoming. Most of 
the dogs from over the ocean have been here for 
some time; no exhibitor would put a dog in such 
a competition immediately after the fatigue and 
sickness of a sea-voyage—for some dogs do get 
seasick, and come out of a long ocean trip look- 
ing thin and pale: There are dogs here from 
Canada and Nova Scotia, and from England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, as well as from most of the 
States of the Union. The most aristocratic dog, 
perhaps, is the champion deer-hound Hero, from 
Queen Victoria’s kennels. He bears a tag pla- 
cing his value at $20,000, and keeps a bright 
watch over himself to-see that none of the Irish 
setters or terriers put a charge of dynamite un- 
der his kennel. 

There has been little reason in former years 


‘for calling this exhibition a bench show, for none 


of the dogs have been shown on benches. This 
year, however, the managers have made a reason 
for the name by putting all. the mastiffs and 
other large dogs on exposed benches, where their 
points can be studied, and their perfections: or 
imperfections easily seen. There are the usual 
number of kennels, in which are comfortably 
housed the smaller dogs, many of them spending 
the four days lying on handsome Turkish rugs, 
their houses beautifully decorated, and all their 
surroundings in the highest style of art. They are 
well cared for, regularly fed, and the petting and. 
fondling the good-natured ones receive are with- 
out bounds. The best dog disposition, thoug’s, 
is likely to be soured by the oppressive attentions 
of a few thousand strangers; and it is a safe 
rule in visiting the dog show to treat every ani- 
mal with the respect due to a human being, and 
not shake hands with him without a proper in- 
troduction. Experience has demonstrated that 
the very large dogs are nearly always good-na- 
tured, while little fellows are often sullen and 
snappy, but there are some notable exceptions. 
to this rule. Nearly all the mastiffs are kind and 
neighborly ; so are the St. Bernards ; the setters 
are gentle and affectionate, the greyhounds seem 
to care very little whether they are noticed or 


not, and the bull-dogs are, as usual, best let alone.. 


One of the most entertaining parts of the exhi- 
bition is to see the crowds gathered in front of 
dogs with fabulous sums named as their price. 
A. H. Moorr’s Irish setter Berkley, for instance, 
is labelled $15,000; so is Jonn S. McInrosn’s 
Biz, and Mr. Mcintosn’s Lady Clare is valued at 
$10,000. At the first of the dog shows a fine 
specimen labelled $50,000 attracted more atten- 
tion than all the other dogs in the show. The 
public had not then learned, and indeed it is not 
yet well understood, that these figures are merely 
prohibitive prices. No dog is worth anything 
like so much money. But a rule of the club re- 
quires each dog exhibited to have a valuation put 
upon him at which price he will be sold. Many 
owners would not part with their pet dogs for 
any sum, so they secure themselves by putting 
impossible prices upon them. Visitors to the 
show who see a dog labelled $20,000 must not 
imagine that the dog is worth that much money ; 
the tag is only another way of saying that the 
dog is not for sale. There is some reason for 


‘fast horses going up into these tremendous prices, 


because they can be made to produce great sums 
on the turf, but dogs can not, and purchasers who 
would pay $1000 or even $500 for the finest dogs 
are extremely rare. The Mr. Moore just men- 
tioned exhibits a beautiful setter, Leicester, which 
is marked at $10,000; the bull-dog Blister is la- 
belled $5000; Mr. Bartow, of New York, values 
his two Leonbergs, Max and Tikla, at $5000 each ; 
the Queen’s deer-hound is marked $20,000; and 
the German mastiff Strolch, said to have been 
bred by Prince Kari of Prussia, is labelled 


THe 
disputab 


“ Priceless.” These marks merely show that the 
dogs are not for sale. 


“The exhibition on the whole this year is bet- | 
ter than any of its six predecessors. The stand-. 


ard has been markedly improved by the increase 
of entrance fee to $3. . This has shut out the many 
comparatively worthless animals that were to be 
seen in former exhibitions, and their places have 
been filled by dogs of standing, as may be seen 


by the list of names, as well as by the increased . . 


number of entries, which have reached nearly 
1100 this year, including the puppies, against a 
total of 1041 last year. One hundred and fifty- 
eight of these are included among the “large 
dogs” that are exhibited on open benches. Among 
the more famous entries are thirteen fine Eng- 
lish pointers exhibited, but not for competition, 
by the Westminster Kennel Club. These in- 
clude Bang Bang, Stunner, Restless, and Rose, 
all well-known animals. Among the champion 
English setters are Plantagenet and Prince, both 
owned in this city, and Thunderer, from Philadel- 
phia. Among the pointers are Don, Knicker- 
bocker, Bravo, and Dick. Irish setters are par- 
ticularly well represented by Berkley, Biz, and 
Lady Clare. There are a number of very fine 
mastiffs, among them Colonel TaYtor’s Gurth, an 


immense specimen, and Mr. James Swmieron’s. 


Zulu, from Cranford, New Jersey. The Chesa- 
peake Bay dogs, a peculiar breed trained for reed- 
bird hunting, have for the first time a department 
of their own, in which there are seven entries. 
Some of the best dogs in the leading classes 
are shown in our illustration on the first page. 


Although many of them look too shapely and . 


graceful almost to be representations of real 


dogs, they are all actual portraits, engraved from — 


photographs in the possession of their owners. 
The exhibition lasts only. four days, May 8, 9, 10, 
and 11, but before it closes its visitors will be 
numbered by hundreds of thousands, for the love 
of dogs is all but universal. 


THE CHICAGO BASE-BALL 
| GROUNDS. 


—— of the Chicago Ball Club, in- 
y the finest in the world in respect of 
seating accommodations and conveniences, are 
located on what is known as the Lake Front 
property, the title to which is in the city of Chi- 
cago. The inclosure begins at Randolph Street 
on the north, and extends along the east line of 
Michigan Avenue southward to a point about mid- 
way between Washington and Madison streets. 
On the east are the tracks and switch yards of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company, which has 
for several years past made a standing offer of 
$800,000 (not one-half its value) for the proper- 
ty; but as the city has been enjoined either from 
selling the tract or from permitting its use for 
permanent buildings, the ball club has continued 
to enjoy the rare privilege of grounds situated 
within a two minutes’ walk of State Street, the 
chief retail thoroughfare of Chicago. Partly on 
account of the convenient location of the grounds, 
but more by reason of the exceptional manage- 
ment of the Chicago ball team, and its success in 
winning the National League championship for 
three successive seasons, beginning with 1881, the 
game of base-ball is extremely popular in Chica- 
go, and the average attendance at League chain- 


pionship games is considerably greater there than 


in any other city in the United States. During 
the season of 1882 the attendance at the forty- 
five League games played in Chicago was upward 
of 130,000, or an average of 3000 persons to a 


game. With this fine patronage, made up in good. 


part of the better classes of the community, the 
Chicago Club is amply able to maintain its costly 
team of players, and to equip its grounds and fix- 
tures in a manner that by comparison with the 
usual style of base-ball appurtenances might be 
termed i At an outlay of $10,000 since 
the close of the playing season of 1882 the Chi- 


cago Club, under the direction of President SpaL- | 


DING, has completely remodelled its seating ar- 
rangements. Every exposed surface is painted, 
so as to admit of thorough cleansing from dust, 
the item of paint alone amounting to $1800. The 
grand stand seats 2000 people, and the uncover- 
ed seats will accommodate 6000 more, so that 
with the standing room the total capacity is fully 


10,000, and this without invading the playing-field. - 


A fence six feet high encircles the field in front 
of all the seats, which are elevated so as to com- 
mand the best view of the play. Overlooking the 
main entrance is a handsomely ornamented pa- 
goda, built for a band stand, and to be occupied 
by the First Cavalry Band throughout the season. 


Surmounting the grand etand is a row of eighteen ° 


private boxes, cozily draped with curtains to keep 
out wind and sun, and furnished with comfort- 
able arm-chairs. By the use of the telephone 
and gong President SpaLpine can conduct all the 
preliminary details of the e without leaving 
his private box. Besides club officers and play- 
ers, the services of forty-one persons are required 
at each game to attend to the grounds and seat- 


ing arrangements, viz., seven ushers, six police-_ 


men, four ticket-sellers, four gate-keepers, three 
field-men, three cushion-renters, six refreshment 
boys, and eight musicians. Aside from players’ 
salaries, ground rent, and including advertising, 
the cost per game on the Chicago grounds is 
$200; add to this the salaries of plavers, rent 


of grounds, travelling and hotel expenses, and - 


$10,000 expended this year on improvements, 
and the total outlay for the season is $60,000, 
so that the Chicago Club must average $525 for 
each of the ninety-six League championship games 
to be played during 1883. But the patronage 


attracted by the famous champion team both at 
home and in other cities may be depended upon 
to make good this large sum, and possibly leave 
something besides for stockholders. - The fact 
that so large an outlay can be safely made tells 
its own story of the popularity of base-ball. E 
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across the Atlantic by cable. 
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sweet sibilant notes of the cardinal-redbird, bobolink, or mocking- 
bird, to the lovely ballad sung by the cultivated voice of some 
those songs 


RAIN OR SHINE? 


Wane Mr. Remuart was en in gathering material for his | beautiful city belle, they all seem to have 
illustrations to the article ore english Farmers” in Harper's | through which there runs a tinge of the military. 
MaGazine he made several character sketches on a larger scale, Take also the Southerner as he rides, Could anything be finer ? 
one of which we present on this page. It is a picture of an Eng- | Meet him alone on a back-country road, or on. the broad paved 
lish farmer anxiously consulting the barometer; and by hjs attitude | avenues of New Orleans, he is always the accomplished horseman. 
and the expression of his face we may conjecture that the instru- | His-attitude may at times appear careless ; it is a graceful care- 
ment is giving an unfavorable report. If he is a reader of the | lessness; it is never slovenly, but is always military. In Mobile I 
London weather reports he is presumably abusing the “ Herald | often found it a pleasant means of rest after a day’s work to saun- 


4 ing ther of its “blarsted storms” | ter along those brightly lighted streets listening to the joyous hum 
of voices especially delightful did I find the jong 


vistas of Government Street, where the silvery moonlight filte 
through the thick leafy arcade of overhanging branches, and lay 
like streamlets across the roadway. It was here I caught glimpses 
of that lovely Southern home life of which I had heard so much. 
While returning from one of these rambles I met three hand- 
somely uniformed young men about to enter the door of what I 
knew to be a theatre. Knowing there was to be a drill of some 
kind that night, I stopped one, and handing him my card, asked if 
a stranger would be allowed to witness their entertainment. With 
the utmost cordiality they assented, and informed me that the 
annual competition for the black plume was to take place. 
The scene of the contest was a beautiful one. The large theatre 
floor had been cleared of seats, and the audience filled the galleries, 
the stage, and lined the walls four or five deep around the room. 
| The proceedings open- 
ed with an inspection of 
; the troops by the colo- 
nel of the regiment, and 
a preliminary drill gone 


MILITARY DRILL AT MOBILE. 


TuerE are few social customs in the South that strike the visitor 
more forcibly or create a deeper interest than that of the strong 
military spirit apparently pervading all classes. Travel as one 
may through all sections, from the Border States through and 
around the most southerly sea-port cities, it will be found every- 
where. Among a people whose instinctive love of music is uni- 
versally acknowledged the expectation of hearing much melody is 
not disappointed, for song is heard on every side, and from the 
plantation negro who joins his fellow-workers afield in plantation 
melodies, and whose marvellous power of whistling rivals even the 


4 


ward,” “double-quick,” 
“wheel,” ‘“‘by fours,” 
“ cha ” “ load,” 
“fire,” “kneel,” then 
“ charge,” etc., etc., fol- 
lowed by a succession 
of rapid manceuvres too 
humerous to mention, 
and utterly bewildering 
to the average observer, 
but presenting a specta- 
cle of movement, brill- 
jiancy, and precision 
most splendid. = | 

The event of the even- 
ing is the competitive 
drill. It is “fall in” 
again, and with several 
of the most vigilant offi- 
cers (some of them vet- 
erans) on the watch to 
detect mistakes, the con- 
test begins. The officer 
drilling them stands be- 


ing this I had an oppor- 
i, if tunity to see the excel- 
Sims the company had been 
fig brought to. It was “ for- 


“ue 


i 


_ Yattan cane in hand, and 
while the others watch, 
he gives his orders in 
Clear, crisp tones, every 
ate a syllable of which can be 
heard all over the room. 
Presently a man makes 
a mistake; it is a slight 
one, the turn of a wrist, 
the misplacing of a fin- 
ger, unnoticed by me; 
but the audience saw it 
as quickly as those lynx- 
eyed officers. A gesture 
by one of them, and the 
luckless youth with flush- 
ed face takes a back- 
ward step and leaves the 
ranks. Shouts of laugh- 
ter follow him, for he is 
the first one out. The 
contest goes on, and as 
one by one the failing 
ones drop out, mur- 
murs of pity or shouts 
of laughter from the au- 
\dience follow. 

And now the interest 
grows keener. .So many 
have dropped out and 
joined the “majority” 
that the once-solid ranks 
are reduced to two. 
Tired and_ distressed 
they look, but stalwart 
and defiant still. They 

appear every inch the 
soldier —the flower of 
faster; he turns and 

twists them in every way, 
but can not break these 
two young fellows down; 


~ 


and quickens with ex- 
citement. The audience 
lean forward and await 
with bated breath. They 
watch keenly every 
movement, and murmurs 
of pity and admiration 
pass among the ladies, 
while wagers are offered 
and taken here and there 
in suppressed tones by 
the men. How long 
willit last? Apparently 
these two are perfect; 
but presently there is a 
storm of applause, and 
one stands alone—the 
victor. The colonel steps 
forward, presents him 
with the handsome med- 
al, places the rich black 
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CONSULTING THE BAROMETER.—Drawy sy C. 8. Remnant. 


fore them with a light 


his voice rises a trifle | 


PHILIP B. THOMPSON, JUN.—Puorocraruep sy C. M. Bei. 


plume in his cap, proclaims him the victor, and he is carried away 
amid a crowd of rejoicing friends. Presently the band bursts 
forth in a waltz, and in place of the clash of arms and tramp of 
charging men, beautiful women change the scene to one of fairy- 
land as they float by in the circling dance. 

As one reaches the distant corner, and turns to look up at the 
brilliantly lighted building bathed in moonlight, one recognizes 
that same military strain floating through the music, and together 
with the footfalls of the dancers, now merged by distance into 
regular beats, it takes but small effort of imagination to change 
the scene to one as, of a marching army. So strongly has this 
spirit of military rivalry taken hold of the people that military 
competitions are held in various localities. Prizes exceeding 
$8000 are offered this year at Nashville, $4000 to go to the best- 
drilled company. The spirit for these competitions is extending, 
for already I am told that some of our own hardy Northern boys 
are drilling, and on their way to the scene of martial but peaceful 


competition. 


Any one visiting the levee at Mobile will almost any night wit- 
ness the scene a sketch of which I send you. Here the companies — 
are drilled in various manceuvres requiring larger space than their 
armory affords; here also they get accustomed to drilling before 
a crowd of on-lookers. The moving bodies of men, the flaming 
torches, far-reaching rays of powerful Jamps through which the 
companies pass, now brilliantly lighted, now in deep or half shadow, 
the loud commands, clouds of dust, and dark background of shift- 
ing crowd, lofty shipping, and star-lit sky, make it a scene very 
warlike and picturesque. : J. O. Davinson. 


PHILIP B. THOMPSON, JUN. 


As a general rule, the man who takes the law into his own hands 
and kills another for some real or imaginary injury, thus consti- 


tuting himself judge, jury, and executioner, invokes all the ma- 


chinery of the law in his own defense, and claims for himself the 
means of vindication which he had denied his victim. Mr. Paiip 
B. Tuompson, Jun., the Kentucky Congressman, who killed Mr. 
Watrter H. Davis a few days ago, on hear-say report, without giv- 
ing the latter the chance to say a word for himself, will have the 
assistance of the ablest lawyers in the country in, trying to prove 
that he was justified in the act. In reality, although Mr. Taomp- 
son has been indicted for murder, it will be the murdered man 
who will be tried; and even the Kentucky papers, which at first 
applauded the killing, are beginning to perceive that justice would 
have been better satisfied had Mr. Davis been heard before he was 
summarily slain. : 


THE KIRMESS. 


In the “sixties” of our century New-Yorkers went to see Faust 
and other operas which involved German customs with no more 
definite idea of their meaning than was produced by the meagre 
paint and scenic effect of the Fourteenth Street Opera-house of 
that date. 

There was a scene called the “ Kirmess,” but we question if any 
large proportion of the audience understood the term. Kirmess 
in its real significance means a “ fair” for peasants and people, pat- 
ronized by the “ upper ten,” regarded as a festival, with traditional 
forms and usages, and has existed since the classical period of the 
world. The ancient Greeks held fairs to celebrate a holiday as 
well as to indulge in the traffic of slaves, and it is supposed that — 
the Romans in their fora had something of a similar character. 
But in France and Germany the idea of a fair was perfected. As 
early as the ninth century we hear of fairs under the rule of 
le bon Roi Dacosert, a monarch who justified the feelings of his 
people by approving of their desire for public amusements. In 
Germany at about the same time fairs were popular, and the Kir- 
mess began its sway some centuries ago. | 

The Kirmess unites the facilities for sales with amusements 
which, properly speaking, belong to a fair, but its special char- 
acteristics are music and dancing, and the annual revival of certain 
old customs. 

For some time past the idea of a Kirmess in New York has 
been developing, and on the evening of Saturday, April 28, a brill- 
iant entertainment was given at DeLmonico’s. The object was a 
laudable one, the proceeds being given to the Hospital for Cancer 
and Skin Diseases. Tickets were sold at one dollar each, and the 
attendance was enormous, the only drawback being that the crowd 
was entirely too great for the rooms. In the attempt to pass from 
one room to‘another, about ten o’clock, there was a dead-lock, and 
a panic might have ensued, had not the entire company been bent 
on preserving order. Three ladies fainted, and one had her arm 
dislocated. ; 

- The ball-room was beautifully decorated with evergreens and 
roses, and Dutch mottoes printed on orange-colored cloth were 
hung at intervals among the flowers, producing a fine effect. 

The dances, which had been long in preparation by Professor 
Cart Marwic, began about nine o’clock, in the ball-room, where & 
space had been reserved for them. Twenty-two couples took part, 
and although no names were given, we may mention that the dan- 
cers were leading ladies and gentlemen of New York society. The 
opening figure was the “ Dutch Quadrille,” the couples entering 
from a side room arm in arm executing certain preliminary steps 
with remarkable spirit and The costumes were such as are 
worn in Holland to-day, and in some instances were relics of old 
Knickerbocker life in New York, notably in one case where the cap 
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and ornaments had belonged to the wearer's family over two hun- 
dred years, the lace was peculiarly fine, and the gold almost 
Florentine in quality. The second dance introduced the picturesque 
Tyrolean costume, the costumes of the gentlemen showing great 
taste and an accurate knowledge of the details of the dress. The 
dancers entered to a horn accompaniment, and then followed the 
national Tyrolean dance to the music of the zither. These dances 
were repeated after eleven o'clock, when the crowd had somewhat 
diminished. Other attractions were offered in the anterooms, 


2 


; EXULTATION. 


where a floral bazar and gypsy fortune-teller and Dutch “erdbeer- 
entrank en waffels” entertained a crowd during the course of the 
afternoon-and evening. Enormous sums were paid for the flowers, 
two hundred dollars being offered in return for a single rose, and 
one hundred dollars for a boutonniére. 
As it is proposed to make the Kirmess an annual festival, this 
occasion has a special significance, and & suggestion for the future 
is that the juvenile part of the entertainment take place one day 
in advance of the evening fair. On this occasion the children’s 
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ball was given in the afternoon, and though very successful, in- 
volved a great deal of care and fatigue for those who had to par- 
ticipate in the later festivities. 


HOW CANADA OBTAINED ITS NAME. 


Tue origin of the word Canada is curious enough. The Span- 
iards visited that country previous to the French, and made par- 
tial searches for gold and silver, and ane none, they often’ said 
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among themselves, “A can nada” (there is no- 
thing there). The Indians, who watched closely, 
learned the sentence and its meaning. After the 
departure of the Spaniards the French arrived, 
and the Indians,.who wanted none of their com- 
pany, and supposed they also were Spaniards 
come on the same errand, were anxious to inform 
them that their labor was lost by tarrying in that 
country, and frequently repeated to them the 
Spanish sentence ‘“‘A can nada.” The French 
supposed this incessantly recurring sound was 
the name of the country, and called it Canada. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dar. Jos. Hour, New Orleans, La., snyr: “‘I have fre- 
uently found it of excellent service in cases of «lebility, 
ino of : te, and in convalescence from exhanstive 


appeti 
_ §liness, and particularly of service in treatment 
women and 
GRAY HAIR” 


Turned to its Natural Color, Pim 
eradicated, by using Dr. Tobias’s 


and Blotches 
enetian Liniment. 


Warranted for 36 years, and perfectly harmiess. It 
elev Prevents the Hair from Falling Out. Sold by all 
the d 25 and 50 cents.—[ Adv.) 


“SravorvRat Drooration” is the title of a neat illus- 
trated pamphiet, full of valuable hints and su tions 
to those abont to paint their buildings. Published by 
H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.,87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., and sent 
free to applicants. The Asbestos Liquid Paints, manu- 
factured by this Co.,are reputed to be the best made for 


structural pu aud they have been ado sev 
years for painting Harper & Brothers’ building.—[{ Adv.) 


BURNETT'S :COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 


was coming out, and hax never failed to arrest iis decay. ; 


Use Bounxtr’s Fiavouine Extracts—the best.—{ Adv.] 


Tuovsarne of people testify to the merits of Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption.—[ 4 dv.]} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. . 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 

in al] cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 

&@ success and a boon for which nations should 

fee] grateful.”—See “Medical Press,” Lancet,” 

_“ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

- CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Biue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various. cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


THE ACHE LEVER 
BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS, 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 


TENNYSON’S 
Poetical Works. 


The Poetical Works of ALrrep Tennyson, Poet- 
Laureate. Complete Edition, with 7’he Idyls 
of the King arranged in order. With Numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Por- 
traits. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


The print is clear and excellent; the paper is good ; 
the volume has illustrations from Doré, Millais, and 
other great artists. Really, the edition is a sort of 
prodigy in its way.—Independent, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ew Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


tS CARLETON’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE 


Tue BEST SELLING BOOK EVKR KNOWN. The 


discount. Circul f 
address G. W. CARLETON & CO. 
LUNDBORG!S 
 RHENISH COLOGNE. 
Large Cromos, New and pre lis 
50 Name on, 10c. VANN CO. New 


_ow of doubt comes over your face. 


shown from the results 


DANGER FRUM DRUGS. 


Tue recent startling exposure in regard to a 
general system of drug-adulterations practised 
not only by the compounders of patent medi- 
cines, but by prescription druggists, has, as might 
be supposed, caused wide-spread alarm and anxi- 
ety among a very large class of persons who are 
suffering from acute or chronic ailments. 

The flower Safety is often plucked from the 
nettle Danger, and it may be so in this case. 
Crude drugs, whether pure or adulterated, when 
taken into the human body, work more or less 
disorder in its delicate nisms. The general 
abandonment of these hurtful substances, wheth- 
er from a fational conviction of their injurious 
effects, or from fear of getting poisoned through 
wicked adulterations, will be a great gain for the 

ublic. 
But what are we to comes from the sick 
and suffering on all sides, especially from those 
afflicted with chronic diseases which are steadily 
growing worse. “The let-alone system will not 
cure us. We are sick and without help, must 
continue to grow worse, and in the end die.” 

The answer to this half-despairing question, if 
it were indeed the true one, would be hailed with 
gladness by thousands and tens of thousands who 
have lost faith in drugs, and well-nigh in physi- 
cians. A new and better treatment of disease— 
a true and rational treatment—must be one that 
does not assault, shock, or weaken the depressed, 
over-sensitive, and exhausted vital organs, but 
help and encourage them to renewed action. It 
must. infuse life into the nervous centres, re- 
store to all the wonderful and delicate machin- 
ery, which has been o by disease, a 


‘steadier and more orderly movement, and so 


slowly but surely set the patient on the road to 
health. 

* “Ts there such a treatment?” hundreds who 
read this will eagerly inquire. We answer that 
there is, as thousands who have used it can and 
do testify in the most positive manner. A shad-- 
You know 
how wickedly the sick are deceived and plun- 
dered by those who make guin of their suffer- 
ings. If you can fairly examine and weigh evi- 
dence carefully, the largest opportunity to decide 
for yourself as to the value of this treatment will 
be afforded. 

Under this new treatment, which is by inhala- 
tion, there is no weakening of the tone of the 
stomach by drugs, and no violent assaults upon 
or fibre in the body, 

penetrating influence, reaching to very 
pane. of all the i “nee and restoring them to 
healthier action. e natural result is that, when 
a patient recovers he is in a far better condition 
to resist the causes which produce disease than 
the patient who has had the life-forces weakened 
through drug medication. 

As a restorer of vital force, it can be largely 
tained during the past 


ity, would save hundreds of lives every year, 
out the weariness, exhaustion, and peril which now 
attend their labors. 

The treatment to which we refer is that known 
as the Compound Oxygen Treatment. It is dis- 
pensed by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, who will furnish any persons 
who write to them with such documentary evi- 
dence, and reports of cases and cures, as will en- 
able them to judge for themselves as to its value 
as a curative agent.: As they make no charge 
for consultation, it will cost nothing to get from 
them a medical opinion in any special case 
which may be submitted to them, personally or 
by letter. 

Below are presented a few cases, out of many 
hundreds which are on record, showing the re- 
markable action of this treatment, which is al- 
ways in the line of natural forces, and in har- 
mony with well-known physiological laws. They 
are taken from the January number of Health 
and Life, a quarterly record of cases and cures 
under the New Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
Thig, journal has been published for over three 
years, and presents the most wonderful record of 
cures in chronic and. desperate cases that the 
world has ever seen. Any questions as to the 
genuineness of these reports will be answered by 
evidence of so direct and positive a character 
that even the most sceptical will be convinced. 

The first report we offer for. consideration is 


that made by a well-known member of the legal 


profession in New York City, who, in speaking of 
his condition in October, 1882, when he began the 
new treatment, says: ‘‘ My case seemed quite des- 
perate when I consulted you. Utter nervous 
prostration and extreme physical debility was 
my condition. A weak and inactive stomach 
and imperfect assimilation of food had brought 
me to this. * * * I could not go to my law office, 
or give any attention to my business. * * * You 
told me that I might not be conscious of any ben- 
efit from it for a week or two, or even longer. 
But within two or three days I began to improve, 
growing er day by day, until in the course 
of a month I had back almost my normal strength 
and could resume my law ice, 80 that by 
guarding against overwork I find myself equal to 
the ordinary demands of my profession. And 
still I can do more and more and am continuing 
to feel better. My stomach works well and feels 


well. My digestion seems to be easy and natu- 
ral.” Writing again, December 14th, he says: 
“The general tone of my system has gained im- 


mensely even in the short time since I wrote you 
last. I feel like myself again, and am full of 
strength and courage for a renewal of the battle 
of life, which only a few months since seemed to me 
to be ended.” 

The next report is that made by a physician in 
New York State, who, finding his daughter in a 


rapid decline, and being unable to arrest the dis- 
ease, tried Compound Oxygen as a last resort. 
The results are given in the following extract 
from one of his letters: ‘“‘ Your Home Treatment 
was duly received, and my daughter immediately 
commenced its use, stopping all other treatment. 
The are marvellous indeed. She says that 
she feels ly well, except that she has some 
cough yet. You will see by reference to my 
former letter that 


loss of appetite, and nervousness; could not 
sleep at night; pulse a hundred and over at 
times; respiration about twenty-five to thirty- 
four. She began to improve in about one week 
from the time she commenced the Oxygen Treat- 
ment, and has continued to improve up to the 
present time. All the bad symptoms I enw 
She gained six pounds 
in weight in four weeks.” 

In the case of a lady residing in Wellsville, 
Mo., whose friends had, to use her own words, 
“all given up that I was going with consumption 
as fast as I could,” the following report, after six 
weeks’ use of the Treatment, is given: ‘“‘I have 
been using Oxygen for six weeks, and am now 
able to ride to town, six miles, do my shopping, 
and back again, get dinner for my family, and 
work at light housework all the remainder of the 
day without stopping to rest. Sleep seven or 
eight hours soundly; no night sweats, no dis- 
tressing sick-headaches as I used to have. My 
friends had all given up that I was going with 
consumption as fast as I could, but, instead, I am 
looking better than for years, and I think it is 
through God’s mercy and his blessing and your 
Oxygen that has brought me health and happi- 
ness. 

A neu patient writes: “After suffering 
from Neuralgia in the face for some weeks, with 
no relief from medicine, and growing daily weak- 
er, I sent for the Oxygen, which rapidly removed 
the trouble, In three weeks it was gone, and I am 
now feeling better than for some time past, and 
am still gaining.” 

But space will not permit further extracts from 
this number of and Life, which contains 
favorable reports from nearly a hundred patients, 
many of them even more surprising than: those 
given above. If you are interested enough to 
wish to see other reports of case’ and cures, write 
to Drs. Starkey & Palen for a copy of Health and 
Life, also for their Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
and they will be mailed to your address. 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS 


Imparts the most delicious taste and rest to 
EXTRACT 


a LETTER 
a MEDICAL GEN- 
EMAN at M 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE | 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and usod throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FU2 THE UNITED STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
' Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
A M Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole P etor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Clasee 
de ia Faculté de 
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BS, THOMPSON'S 
PATENT WAVES 


ARE BETTER THAN ALL 
OTHERS. | 
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No. 32 East 14th Street, 


SUPERIOR FISHING TACKLE. 


We offer a fine 8-joint Fly Rod, 15-yard Brass Ree! 
100-ft. Linen Line, 


complete, by exprese, for $5 00; by mail, postpaid, 
$0 5D. Sample flies by mail, postpaid 10c. each ; per 
dozen, $1 00. 1th ece Trout 1 Float, 1 Brass 


Leader, all for $2 75. 
Just published, the 
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CUTICURA 
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ISFIGURING Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Coriourna Remepirs. 
Coriovea Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood pel pee npn of impurities and 
poisonons elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
vem ng and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CorTicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prep from Cortoura, is indis- 
nsable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
in Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
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only infallible Blood Purifiers and S Beautifiers. 
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25 cents; 
Porrer Deve anv Curmticat Co., Boston, Mass. 
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We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 
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Hagper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 
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Grand, Alle, & Orchard 
-PARASOLS. 


FINE RHADAME COACHING PARASOLS, $1 87 ; 


WORTH #@ 50. 
FINE ASSORTMENT COACHING AND LACE 


PARASOLS. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
99-INCH SATIN RHADAMES, 79c.; WORTH $1. 
93.1NCH SATIN MERVEILLEUX, $i 06; WORTH 


$1 35. 
30 PIECES IMPORTED GROS GRAIN, 72c. ; 


WORTH 
60 PIECES DOMESTIC GROS GRAIN, 88. ; 


WORTH $1. 
HEAVY GRAIN SATIN FINISHED, $1; WORTH 


CINCH GROS GRAIN, $1; WORTH $1 50. 
93-INCH CACHEMIRE DE LYONS, $1 2%; 


‘WORTH $1 75. 
9¢- INCH CACHEMIRE ORIENTAL, $1 50; worth $2. 


ONE LOT ALL-SILK OTTOMAN EGYPTIAN, 
$1 75; WORTH $2 2%. 


MER SILKS—2 PIECES 
MORAY (ALL SILK); WOULD Bi CHEAPY 
‘STRIPED AND CHECKS, 45c., 5i5c., 65c., T5e., S5c. 


BROCADED SATINS, 49c.; WORTH DOUBLE. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS. 
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Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


have transferred from their 
wholesale warerooms to retail 
counters their reserve stock 
of Black &nd Colored Satin 
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The qualities formerly sold 
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duced to $1 25 and $l 50 re- 
spectively. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO., 


Broadway, corner llth St., 
New York City. 
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Abso’ ately Pare, Superior Flavor. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 


Requires only half the usual quantity. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
TRAS JOHN C. PHILLIPS & CU., 


Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 
130 Water Street, New York. 


STAMP COLLECTORS.—Greatest opportunity pre- 
sented of increasing your collection. fin- 
est collection in America, selling in lots. Uncancelled 

unattainable revenues, magnificent proofs, 


choicest American and foreign entire envelopes. For 


particulars, PHILATELIST, Heratp Orrior, N. Y. 


NOTICE TO CLERGYMEN. 


“M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG’S CYCLOPADIA 
OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE” (now complete in 
ten volumes), is meeting with the heartiest popu- 
lar aan The N. Y. Tribune says, “it 
is ar the best work of its kind existing 
any language.” : " 

This work is sold by SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, 
and not-to the BOOK TRADE. 


Address Hazpsr & Broruers, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, 
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CASTOR 


for Infants and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion 
overcomes tulency, Consfi 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, 
Feverishness. It insures health and 


natural sleep, without morphine. 
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recommend it as su prescription 
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When babies fret and b 
What hh y turns, 


But Caatoria. 
What cures Constipation, 
Sour 
Castor Oil and Paregoric, and 4 
Halil Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT-—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


THE BRADLEY 


10 100 Ihe. 


THREE STYLES 


BRAMLEY & C0. 


INTERESTING BOOKS 
SUMMER “READING. 


Anne, 


A Novel. By Constance Fextwore Woorson, 
Illustrated by Remnnart. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Atlantis: the Antediluvian World. 


By Ianativs Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


A Transplanted Rose. 
A Story of New York Society. By Mrs. Joun 
SHERwoop. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. 


By Lew. Wattack, U. S. Ambassador to Tur- 
key. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Diddie, Dumps, and Tot; 


Or, Plantation Child-Life. By LovueC.snem 
-PyRNELLE. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Friends Worth Knowing. 


By. Ernest Illustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Nordhoff’s California. 

California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence : 
A Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edi- 
tion, thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Ac- 
counts of the Culture of the Wine and Raisin 
Grape, the Orange, Lemon, Olive, and other 
Semi -Tropical Fruits ; Colony Settlements, 
Methods of Irrigation, ete. By CHARLES Norp- 
Horr. With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Dialect Tales. 


By Sserwoon Bonner.  [Iilustrated. 8vo, 
Cioth, . 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| Staton om af the of the 


3c. stamps for fine new 
set of GILT PALETTES.” 


CARD WHITING, 50 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


Sam- 
30 Fie Book, & Go. Jersey City, Ned. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
$66 free. Addrese H. Hatz err & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 


- Where are the § 


“THE MANHATTAN is well got up and 
tastefully illustrated,’ says The Tilustrated Lon- 
don News. 


4 


THE NUMBER 


THE MANHATTAN 


CONTAINS: 


Frontispiece—The Play Scene in Ham- 
let. ter the famous paiutiug by Ma- 
ovis, R.A., in the British National Gallery. 


A Seltay of Hamlet. By Henry C. 
With illustrations of eight scenes of the play. 

The Lady of the Patio. A Poem. By. Gro. 
Parsons Latunxor. 

A Story. By Pres- 
oott SrorrorD 

Carhaix. By s. G. W. Bensamin. With 12 illus- 
trations. 


ngs of Long Ago? A 
Poem. By Evitu 
Set Not Thy Foot on Graves.”? A 

By Juuian 


-A& Sonnet. By Rronarp Heney Sropparp. 


The Descendants of Louis Philippe. 
With 12 portraits from photographs. 


Margaret and Lucille. A Story. By Epna 
Dran Prooror. 
The Modern Novel. A Poem. By Evcar 
Fawoerrrt. 
Round the Table. By G. H. Surrzurne He tt. 
A School of Urbanity. By Frep. C. Vaten- 
TINK. 
The Noble Red Man in Brazil. By Franx 
D. Y. Carventer. 
Recent Literature. 
Town Talk. 


Salmagundi. Ode to the Dude (Guy Hxrxnr). 
How Farragut Faraday went a-Fishing (F. D. S.). 


$3.00 a rin advance, postage free; 25 Cents a 
number. ublished at 


TEMPLE COURT, New York. 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


U.S.A, JAN. 10, 1882.) 


PENS TO REFILL, 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad Points), 
PER BOX. 


MAY THE 
BE CARRIED ORDINARY 
IN THE POCKET CHARACTERISTICS 
without OF THE 
LEAKING HANO-WRITING 
anois ARE 
READY FOR ENTIRELY 
IMMEDIATE USE PRESERVED 
$1.00 $1.50 
POCKET SIZE DESK SIZE 
REQUIRES NO PEN RENEWABLE 
ADJUSTMENT AT PLEASURE 


F.TTED WITH A NON-CORRODIBLE PEN. 
Simple in construction and not liable to act out of order. 


$2.50 PALLADIUM PER $3, 00 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS & SOLE LI 
LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 
A practical Book-Agent 
e to assume the mana 


ment of the subscription department in a publishing 


house, Address, stating experi 
P.0. Box 2241, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Gold Beveled Edge and 
ARD Chromo Visiting Cards. Anest 
largest andl lowest prices, & 

a 


h name, presen 
with each order. Co. , Clintonville, Conn, 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1S83,name on 
4 and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N. ae 


Joun Le Bovuriturer (late senior partner of 
the firm Le Boutillier Bros., of 48 East 14th 
Street) and Cartes Le have taken 
the buildings formerly occupied by the Co-opera- 
tive Dress Association, Nos. 31 & 33 West 23d 
Street, and Nos. 10 & 12 West 24th Street, 


Yscaemn they will conduct the sale of 


FINE DRY GOODS 


AT RETAIL. 


SEVERAL NEW DEPARTMENTS have been 
added for 


Cloaks, Suits, Upholstery, &c. 


Careful attention will be sais to all 
Mail Orders. 
Address 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Of 23d Street, New week. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SUMMER: UNDERWEAR, 


Finest Quality Manufactured. — 


In Medium and Gauze Silk, Lisle Thread, 
Balbriggan, Gauze Cashmere and Merino 
Undervests and Drawers. 


HIGH NOVELTIES 


In Roman Striped French Lisle Thread 
Hose and Half Hose ; also, Real Balbriggan, 
in Colors and with Silk Stripes, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


Delivered in any part of the Unitea 

States at Boston Prices. CaTaLOGUEs 

VEIN Sent FREE, also when desired sam- 
ples ‘of Dress Goods, Silks, Woollens, . 
from the on and fluest stock in 


BY Jordan, Marsh & Co, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER'S -$4 00 
HARPER'S WREELY .. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE above publications............ pe+210 00 
Any TWO above named ......... 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 8 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


One Year (52 Numbers 10 00 


or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxor.e with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Pxop.x seut on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
aa” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


WANTED B00K AGENTS 


operate as 


ex 
ordinary me to lability @ year. Ad 


738 Chestuur St, Phila 


Travuz & Co. , Augusta, Maine. 


a fortune. Out- 
AGENTS 23: Bt worth $10 Address 
-, 10 Barclay 8t., N. Y. 


$72 $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


| 


303 
Portland Ave., Brookiyn, N. ¥. 
We also make them skeleton thing jog- 
is used extensively by Gentlemen Drivers in aperd- é 
ASSAM, 
CHITTAGONG, 
CACHAR, 
KANC 
| 
— 
| 
ty! ANT DESIGNS | 


